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: Foreword 
SSS ee a 


More than once, during recent travels in France and Italy, I have 
been asked about the literary avant-garde in Britain today. “We have 
heard that your most advanced novelists are called Wain, Amis and 
Braine’—so, sooner or later, the remorseless question arrives— 
‘and we would like you to explain what the avant-garde significance 
of these young writers is.’ 

I imagine most English writers on lecture tours abroad, or just 
visiting literary friends, have wondered whether they could con- 
trive not to drop this catch when it came. Rapidly sketching a 
panorama of the post-war Welfare State and describing the place of 
male hospital nurses, Lucky Jims and climbers to the Room at the 
Top in its landscape, one is greeted with sage nods but also with 
looks of unmistakeable disappointment. For most people in Europe, 
to describe an author as being avant-garde is to imply that he is an 
innovator or experimenter in what can be done with language, or 
with the technical means and level of approach. Jean Genet is (or 
perhaps was) avant-garde, not for his scandalous material, but for 
the way in which he handles it, the originality and power of his 
lyrical prose. In this sense, Virginia Woolf a generation ago was an 
avant-garde writer: she was ceaselessly experimenting with novel 
techniques to create anti-naturalistic effects, to penetrate beneath 
the surface of life. So Henry Green in his experiments during the 
forties in the use of dialogue and poetic symbol, and William San- 
som in the means he employed to make his readers see the ordinary 
transformed into the strange and significant, were both avant-garde 
writers; a foreigner would have found no difficulty in assenting to 
these claims. And if he were prepared to admit that new subject 
matter could play a part in the avant-garde, he would, I fancy, insist 
that neither a new kind of hero nor a hitherto unexplored social 
milieu would qualify without distinction or discovery in language 
and technique. I have found that in asserting the claims of a new 
author to serious attention, an Italian today, or a Greek, always lays 
stress on some special quality of language or style. 

To read Alain Robbe-Grillet’s new novel La Jalousie or Michel 
Butor’s La Modification at the same time as Mr Amis’s I Like It Here 
(reviewed elsewhere in this number by Mr Fuller) is to see the dif- 
ference dramatically illustrated. The new avant-garde school of prose 
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FOREWORD 


_ fiction in Paris has made its reputation by the application, with a 
whole-hogging logic characteristic of all such movements in France, 
of a new theory and a new method. In La Jalousie there is a concen- 
tration on minute details of scene and action that recalls the stage 
directions of a meticulously careful dramatist, while names, faces 
almost, are suppressed; the exact shape, size, colour, position of the 
stain left on a wall by a squashed insect can in fact be taken as the 
hinge of the book. (In the next number we are publishing a short 
example of M. Robbe-Grillet’s work, The Shore.) In La Modification 
the external physical details of every object connected with a train 
journey are minutely described at great length: an English reader 
may find that he needs a good deal of patience on the early stages 
of this journey, until the method, carried through with a sustained 
virtuoso brilliance, compels his acquiescence (if it does). The theory 
that the illusion of reality is best created in an imaginative work by 
the infinite accumulation of visual detail may seem to some of us in 
England reactionary, its application in these authors perversely ex- 
treme; but there is no doubt that in France the works of Alain Robbe- 
Grillet and Michel Butor have administered an invigorating shock to 
accepted ideas and practice. And it is by such shocks that Paris has 
always believed that the vitality of literature—or art—is preserved. 

By contrast, I Like It Here would seem to have no claims what- 
soever to the label of avant-garde; it is conventional and undistin- 
guished in its prose means, conventional too in its comic effects, 
though the central idea of a rough island philistine (albeit with 
shame-faced cognizance of culture) alert to debunk the idea of 
‘Abroad’ could have provided, one feels—if Mr Amis had bothered 
—a great deal more fun than he actually does squeeze out of it. This 
would not particularly matter, as the avant-garde is not the only 
kind of writing one can welcome and enjoy at any given time; if it 
were not that the prose fiction of Mr Amis and those popularly asso- 
ciated with him is constantly being treated and put forward by 
ourselves as the most spick-and-span modernity in aesthetic adven- 
ture that England can offer. Perhaps we have no avant-garde today; 
perhaps the ‘social witness’ in literature is as far as the Welfare 
State can get for the time being; nevertheless one sometimes won- 
ders whether English literature can do without those periodic shocks, 
experiments in presentation and the use of language, that the French 
have for so long felt to be necessary to their spiritual health. In his 
article last month, Mr Julian Mitchell, contending that ‘writers must 
now construct a new kind of literature’, would seem, with a post- 


Amis generation in England in view, to share these doubts. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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Three Poems 
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INTERROGATED TO INTERROGATOR 


So every day I mount here from my cell 
As eagerly as if the time were spent 

In chosen dalliance. And yet again 

I reconstruct in detail the Event, 

What led to it, what from it; as I tell 


I know I do not see it as it was, 
: But only as I say it was, unable 
| To know that it took place behind my words. 
: I watch you chuck your holster on the table, 
And tip your chair back, at your ease because, 


Sufficient, bland, you like me as a player 
Equal to all your ingenuity. 

From file and drawer you deal the evidence: 
Tokens that should recall from memory 
The vivid presences that are not there. 


Like a biographer you analyse 

More closely than the subject could, and still 
Regroup my motives as they might have been. 
Committed to each other thus, we will 

Never be other than accomplices. 


Now you lean forward, seeking the stroke at last 
To take my mind in yours; but mine already 
Holds yours, forestalls your words as you forestall 
My own forestalling: our lock becomes a steady 
Grip of the hands, no struggle for the past. 


II 


THOM GUNN 


Even the future is subordinated 

—Reposing in the present unconfused. 

I cleave to this alone: to the light bunched 

On the holster where the gun lies loose, unused, 
To you, my prisoner, my interrogated. 


THE BYRNIES’ 


The heroes paused upon the plain. 

When one of them but swayed, ring mashed on ring: 
Sound of the byrnie’s knitted chain, 

Vague evocations of the constant Thing. 


They viewed beyond a salty hill 
Barbaric forest, mesh of branch and root 

—A huge obstruction growing still, 
Darkening the land, in quietness absolute. 


That dark was fearful —lack of presence — 
Unless some man could chance upon or win 
Magical signs to stay the essence 
Of the broad light that they adventured in. 


Elusive light of light that went 

Flashing on water, edging round a mass, 
Inching across fat stems, or spent 

Lay thin and shrunk among the bristling grass. 


Creeping from sense to craftier sense, 
Acquisitive, and loss their only fear, 

These men had fashioned a defence 
Against the nicker’s* snap, and hostile spear. 


Byrnie on byrnie! as they turned 

They saw light trapped between the man-made joints, 
Central in every link it burned, 

Reduced and steadied to a thousand points. 


1 Byrnie: Shirt or coat of chainmail. 
* Nicker: Water monster (Beowulf). 
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Thus for each blunt-faced ignorant one 
The great grey rigid uniform combined 
Safety with virtue of the sun. 
Thus concepts linked like chainmail in the mind. 


Reminded, by the grinding sound, 

Of what they sought, and partly understood, 
They paused upon that open ground, 

A little group above the foreign wood. 


FROM THE HIGHEST CAMP 


Nothing in this bright region melts or shifts. 

The local names are concepts: the Ravine, 
Pemmican Ridge, North Col, Death Camp, they mean 
The streetless rise, the dazzling abstract drifts, 

To which particular names adhere by chance, 

From custom lightly, not from character. 

We stand on a white terrace and confer; 

This is the last camp of experience. 


What is that sudden yelp upon the air? 

And whose are these cold droppings? whose malformed 
Purposeless tracks about the slope? We know. 

The abominable endures, existing where 

Nothing else can: it is— unfed, unwarmed— 

Born of rejection, of the boundless snow. 
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The Guest 


Translated from the French by Justin O’Brien 


NICs —$__— 


him. One was on horseback, the other on foot. They had not 

yet tackled the abrupt rise leading to the schoolhouse built 
on the hillside. They were toiling onward, making slow progress in 
the snow, among the stones, on the vast expanse of the high, deserted 
plateau. From time to time the horse stumbled. Without hearing 
anything yet, he could see the breath issuing from the horse’s 
nostrils. One of the men, at least, knew the region. They were follow- 
ing the trail although it has disappeared days ago under a layer of 
dirty white snow. The schoolmaster calculated that it would take 
them half-an-hour to get on to the hill. It was cold; he went back 
into the school to get a sweater. 

He crossed the empty, frigid classroom. On the blackboard the 
four rivers of France, drawn with four different coloured chalks, 
had been flowing toward their estuaries for the past three days. 
Snow had suddenly fallen in mid-October after eight months of 
drought without the transition of rain and the twenty pupils, more 
or less, who lived in the villages scattered over the plateau had 
stopped coming. With fair weather they would return. Daru now 
heated only the single room that was his lodging, adjoining the 
classroom and giving also on to the plateau to the east. Like the class 
windows, his window looked to the south too. On that side the 
school was a few kilometres from the point where the plateau began 
to slope toward the south. In clear weather could be seen the purple 
mass of the mountain range where the gap opened on to the desert. 

Somewhat warmed, Daru returned to the window from which 
he had first seen the two men. They were no longer visible. Hence 
they must have tackled the rise. The sky was not so dark, for the 
snow had stopped falling during the night. The morning had opened 
with a dirty light which had scarcely become brighter as the ceiling 
of clouds lifted. At two inthe afternoon it seemed as if the day were 
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THE GUEST 
merely beginning. But still this was better than those three days 


| when the thick snow was falling amidst unbroken darkness with 


little gusts of wind that rattled the double door of the classroom. 
Then Daru had spent long hours in his room, leaving it only to go to 
the shed and feed the chickens or get some coal. Fortunately the 
delivery truck from Tadjid, the nearest village to the north, had 
brought his supplies two days before the blizzard. It would return 
in forty-eight hours. 

Besides, he had enough to resist a siege, for the little room was 
cluttered with bags of wheat that the administration left as a stock 
to distribute to those of his pupils whose families had suffered from 
the drought. Actually they had al] been victims because they were 
all poor. Every day Daru would distribute a ration to the children. 


_ They had missed it, he knew, during these bad days. Possibly one 


of the fathers or big brothers would come this afternoon and he 
could supply them with grain. It was just a matter of carrying them 
over to the next harvest. Now shiploads of wheat were arriving from 


_. France and the worst was over. But it would be hard to forget that 


poverty, that army of ragged ghosts wandering in the sunlight, the 
plateaus burned to a cinder month after month, the earth shrivelled 
up little by little, literally scorched, every stone bursting into dust 
under one’s foot. The sheep had died then by thousands and even a 
few men, here and there, sometimes without anyone knowing. 

In contrast with such poverty, he who lived almost like a monk in 
his remote schoolhouse, nonetheless satisfied with the little he had 
and with the rough life, had felt like a lord with his whitewashed 
walls, his narrow couch, his unpainted shelves, his well, and his 
weekly provision of water and food. And suddenly this snow, with- 
out warning, without the foretaste of rain. This is the way the 
region was, cruel to live in, even without men—who didn’t help 
matters either. But Daru had been born here. Everywhere else, he 
felt exiled. 

He stepped out on to the terrace in front of the schoolhouse. The 


~ two men were now halfway up the slope. He recognized the horse- 


man as Balducci, the old gendarme he had known for a long time. 
Balducci was holding on the end of a rope an Arab who was walking 
behind him with hands bound and head lowered. The gendarme 
waved a greeting to which Daru did not reply, lost as he was in con- 
templation of the Arab dressed in a faded blue jellaba, his feet in 
sandals but covered with socks of heavy raw wool, his head sur- 
mounted by a narrow, short chéche. They were approaching. Bal- 
ducci was holding back his horse in order not to hurt the Arab, and 
the group was advancing slowly. 
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Within earshot, Balducci shouted: ‘One hour to do the three kilo- 
metres from El] Ameur!’ Daru did not answer. Short and square in 
his thick sweater, he watched them climb. Not once had the Arab 
raised his head. ‘Hello,’ said Daru when they got up on to the 
terrace. ‘Come in and warm up.’ Balducci painfully got down from — 
his horse without letting go the rope. From under his bristling 
moustache he smiled at the schoolmaster. His little dark eyes, deep- 
set under a tanned forehead, and his mouth surrounded with wrinkles 
made him look attentive and studious. Daru took the bridle, led the 
horse to the shed, and came back to the two men, who were now 
waiting for him in the school. He led them into his room. ‘I am 
going to heat up the classroom,’ he said. “We'll be more comfortable 
there.’ When he entered the room again, Balducci was on the couch. 
He had undone the rope tying him to the Arab, who had squatted ; 
near the stove. His hands still bound, the chéche pushed back on 
his head, he was looking toward the window. At first Daru noticed 
only his huge lips, fat, smooth, almost Negroid; yet his nose was 
straight, his eyes were dark and full of fevers. The chéche revealed 
an obstinate forehead and, under the weathered.skin now rather 
discoloured by the cold, the whole face had a restless and rebellious 
look that struck Daru when the Arab, turning his face toward him, 
looked him straight in the eyes. ‘Go into the other room,’ said the 
schoolmaster, ‘and I’ll make you some mint tea.’ ‘Thanks,’ Balducci 
said. ‘What a nuisance! How I long for retirement.’ And addressing 
his prisoner in Arabic: ‘Come on, you.’ The Arab got up and, slowly, 
holding his bound wrists in front of him, went into the classroom. 

With the tea, Daru brought a chair. But Balducci was already en- 
throned on the nearest pupil’s desk and the Arab had squatted 
against the teacher’s platform facing the stove, which stood between 
the desk and the window. When he held out the glass of tea to the 
prisoner, Daru hesitated at the sight of his bound hands. ‘He might 
perhaps be untied.’ ‘Certainly,’ said Balducci. ‘That was for the 
journey.’ He started to get to his feet. But Daru, setting the glass 
on the floor, had knelt beside the Arab. Without saying anything, 
the Arab watched him with his feverish eyes. Once his hands were 
free, he rubbed his swollen wrists against each other, took the glass 
of tea, and sucked up the burning liquid in swift little sips. 

‘Good,’ said Daru. ‘And where are you headed for?’ 

Balducci withdrew his moustache from the tea. ‘Here, my boy.’ 

‘Odd pupils! And you're spending the night?’ : 

‘No. I'm going back to El Ameur. And you will deliver this fellow 
to Tinguit. He is expected at police headquarters.’ 

Balducci was looking at Daru with a friendly little smile. 
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a ee this story?’ asked the schoolmaster. ‘Are you pulling my 

‘No, my boy. Those are the orders.’ 

‘The orders? I’m not .. .’ Daru hesitated, not wanting to hurt the 
old Corsican. ‘I mean, that’s not my job.’ 

“What! What’s the meaning of that? In wartime people do all 

kinds of jobs.’ 
_ ‘Then I’ll wait for the declaration of war!’ 

Balducci nodded. ‘O.K. But the orders exist and they concern you 
too. Things are brewing, it appears. There is talk of a forthcoming 
revolt. We are mobilized, in a way,’ 

Daru still had his obstinate look. 

‘Listen, my boy,’ Balducci said. ‘I like you and you must under- 
stand. There’s only a dozen of us at El Ameur to patrol throughout 
the whole territory of a small department and | must get back in a 
_ hurry. I was told to hand this man over to you and return without 
delay. He couldn’t be kept there. His village was beginning to stir; 
they wanted to take him back. You must take him to Tinguit to- 
morrow before the day is over. Twenty kilometres shouldn’t faze 
a husky fellow like you. After that, all will be over. You'll come back 
to your pupils and your comfortable life.’ 

Behind the wall the horse could be heard snorting and pawing the 
earth. Daru was looking out of the window. Decidedly, the weather 
was clearing and the light was increasing over the snowy plateau. 
When all the snow was melted, the sun would take over again and 
once more would burn the fields of stone. For days, still, the un- 
changing sky would shed its dry light on the solitary expanse where 
nothing had any connection with man. 

‘After all,’ he said, turning around toward Balducci, ‘what did he 
do?’ And, before the gendarme had opened his mouth, he asked: 
‘Does he speak French?’ 

‘No, not a word. We had been looking for him for a month, but 
they were hiding him. He killed his cousin.’ 

‘Is he against us?’ 

‘I don’t think so. But you can never be sure.’ 

‘Why did he kill?’ ae 

‘A family squabble, I think. One owed the other grain, it seems. 
It’s not at all clear. In short, he killed his cousin with a billhook. 
You know, like a sheep, kreezk!’ 

Balducci made the gesture of drawing a blade across his throat 
and the Arab, his attention attracted, watched him with a sort of 
anxiety. Daru felt a sudden wrath against the man, against all men 
with their rotten spite, their tireless hates, their blood lust. 
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But the kettle was singing on the stove. He served Balducci more 
tea, hesitated, then served the Arab again, who, a second time, drank 
avidly. His raised arms made the jellaba fall open and the school- 
master saw his thin, muscular chest. 

‘Thanks, my boy,’ Balducci said. ‘And now, I’m off.’ 

He got up and went toward the Arab, taking a small rope from 
his pocket. 

‘What are you doing?’ Daru asked dryly. 

Balducci, disconcerted, showed him the rope. 

‘Don’t bother.’ 

The old gendarme hesitated. ‘It’s up to you. Of course, you are 
armed?’ 

‘I have my shotgun.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘In the trunk.’ 

“You ought to have it near your bed.’ 

‘Why? I have nothing to fear.’ 

‘You’re mad. If there’s an uprising, no one is safe, we're all in the 
same boat.’ 

‘T'll defend myself. I'll have time to see them coming.’ 

Balducci began to laugh, then suddenly the moustache covered 
the white teeth. 

‘You'll have time? O.K. That’s just what I was saying. You have 
always been a little cracked. That’s why I like you, my son was like 
that.’ 

At the same time he took out his revolver and put it on the desk. 

‘Keep it; I don’t need two weapons from here to E] Ameur.’ 

The revolver shone against the black paint of the table. When the 
gendarme turned toward him, the schoolmaster caught the smell 
of leather and horseflesh. 

‘Listen, Balducci,’ Daru said suddenly, ‘every bit of this disgusts 
me, even your fellow here. But I won’t hand him over. Fight, yes, 
if I have to. But not that.’ 

The old gendarme stood in front of him and looked at him severely. 

“You're being a fool,’ he said slowly. ‘I don’t like it either. You 
don’t get used to putting a rope on a man even after years of it, and 
you're even ashamed—yes ashamed. But you can’t let them have 
their way.’ 

‘I won't hand him over,’ Daru said again. 

‘It’s an order, my boy, and I repeat it.’ 

‘That's right. Repeat to them what I’ve said to you: I won’t hand 
him over.’ 


Balducci made a visible effort to reflect. He looked at the Arab 
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and at Daru. At last he decided. 

‘No, I won't tell them anything. If you want to drop us, go ahead; 
I'll not denounce you. I have an order to deliver the prisoner and I’m 
_ doing so. And now you'll just sign this paper for me.’ 

‘There’s no need. I’ll not deny that you left him with me.’ 

‘Don’t be mean with me. I know you'll tell the truth. You’re from 
hereabouts and you are a man. But you must sign, that’s the rule.’ 

Daru opened his drawer, took out a little square bottle of purple 
ink, the red wooden penholder with the ‘sergeant-major’ pen he 
used for making models of penmanship, and signed. The gendarme 
carefully folded the paper and put it into his wallet. Then he moved 
toward the door. 

Tl see you off,’ Daru said. 

‘No,’ said Balducci. ‘There’s no use being polite. You insulted me.’ 

He looked at the Arab, motionless in the same spot, sniffed 
peevishly, and turned away toward the door. ‘Good-bye, my boy,’ 
he said. The door shut behind him. Balducci appeared suddenly out- 
side the window and then disappeared. His footsteps were muffled 
by the snow. The horse stirred on the other side of the wall and 
several chickens fluttered in fright. A moment later Balducci re- 
appeared outside the window leading the horse by the bridle. He 
walked toward the little rise without turning around and disappeared 
from sight with the horse following him. A big stone could be heard 
bouncing down. Daru walked back toward the prisoner, who, with- 
out stirring, never took his eyes off him. ‘Wait,’ the schoolmaster 
said in Arabic and went toward the bedroom. As he was going 
through the door, he had a second thought, went to the desk, took 
the revolver, and stuck it in his pocket. Then, without looking back, 
he went into his room. 

For some time he lay on his couch watching the sky gradually 
close over, listening to the silence. It was this silence that had seemed 
painful to him during the first days here, after the war. He had 
requested a post in the little town at the base of the foothills 
separating the upper plateaus from the desert. There, rocky walls, 
green and black to the north, pink and lavender to the south, marked 
the frontier of eternal summer. He had been named to a post farther 
north, on the plateau itself. In the beginning, the solitude and the 
silence had been hard for him on these wastelands peopled only by 
stones. Occasionally, furrows suggested cultivation, but they had 
been dug to uncover a certain kind of stone good for building. The 
only ploughing here was to harvest rocks. Elsewhere a thin layer 
of soil accumulated in the hollows would be scraped out to enrich 
paltry village gardens. This is the way it was: bare rock covered 
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three-quarters of the region. Towns sprang up, flourished, then dis- 
appeared; men came by, loved one another or fought bitterly, then 
died. No one in this desert, neither he nor his guest, mattered. And 
yet, outside this desert neither of them, Daru knew, could have 
really lived. 

When he got up, no noise came from the classroom. He was 
amazed at the unmixed joy he derived from the mere thought that 
the Arab might have fled and that he would be alone with no deci- 
sion to make. But the prisoner was there. He had merely stretched 
out between the stove and the desk. With eyes open, he was staring 
at the ceiling. In that position, his thick lips were particularly 
noticeable, giving him a pouting look. ‘Come,’ said Daru. The Arab 
got up and followed him. In the bedroom, the schoolmaster pointed 
to a chair near the table under the window. The Arab sat down 
without taking his eyes off Daru. 

‘Are you hungry?’ 

‘Yes,’ the prisoner said. 

Daru set the table for two. He took flour and oil, shaped a cake 
in a frying-pan, and lighted the little stove that functioned on 
bottled gas. While the cake was cooking, he went out to the shed 
to get cheese, eggs, dates, and condensed milk. When the cake was 
done he set it on the window sill to cool, heated some condensed 
milk diluted with water, and beat up the eggs into an omelette. In 
one of his motions he knocked against the revolver stuck in his right 
pocket. He set the bowl down, went into the classroom, and put 
the revolver in his desk drawer. When he came back to the room, 
night was falling. He put on the light and served the Arab. ‘Eat,’ he 
said. The Arab took a piece of the cake, lifted it eagerly to his mouth, 
and stopped short. 


‘And you?’ he asked. 

‘After you. I'll eat too.’ 

The thick lips opened slightly. The Arab hesitated, then bit into 
the cake determinedly. 

The meal over, the Arab looked at the schoolmaster. ‘Are you 
the judge?’ 

‘No, I’m simply keeping you until tomorrow.’ 

“Why do you eat with me?’ 

‘’m hungry.’ 

The Arab fell silent. Daru got up and went out. He brought back 
a folding bed from the shed, set it up between the table and the 
stove, perpendicular to his own bed. From a large suitcase which, 
upright in a corner, served as.a shelf for papers, he took two blankets 
and arranged them on the camp bed. Then he stopped, felt useless, 
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a and sat down on his bed. There was nothing more to do or to get 
_ ready. He had to look at this man. He looked at him, therefore, 
_ trying to imagine his face bursting with rage. He couldn't do so. He 
_ could see nothing but the dark yet shining eyes and the animal 
| mouth. 
_ ‘Why did you kill him?’ he asked in a voice whose hostile tone 
_ surprised him. 

The Arab looked away. 
~ ‘He ran away. | ran after him.’ 

He raised his eyes to Daru again and they were full of a sort of 
- woeful interrogation. ‘Now what will they do to me?’ 

‘Are you afraid?’ 

He stiffened, turning his eyes away. 

‘Are you sorry?’ 

The Arab stared at him open-mouthed. Obviously he did not 
understand. Daru’s annoyance was growing. At the same time he 
felt awkward and self-conscious with his big body wedged between 
the two beds. 

‘Lie down there,’ he said impatiently. ‘That’s your bed.’ 

The Arab didn’t move. He called to Daru: 

‘Tell me!’ 

The schoolmaster looked at him. 

‘Is the gendarme coming back tomorrow?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Are you coming with us?’ 

‘| don’t know. Why?’ 

The prisoner got up and stretched out on top of the blankets, his 
feet toward the window. The light from the electric bulb shone 
straight into his eyes and he closed them at once. 

‘Why?’ Daru repeated, standing beside the bed. 

The Arab opened his eyes under the blinding light and looked at 
him, trying not to blink. 

‘Come with us,’ he said. 

In the middle of the night, Daru was still not asleep. He had gone 
to bed after undressing completely; he generally slept naked. But 
when he suddenly realized that he had nothing on, he hesitated. 
He felt vulnerable and the temptation came to him to put on his 
clothes again. Then he shrugged his shoulders; after all, he wasn’t 
a child and, if need be, he could break his adversary in two. From 
his bed he could observe him, lying on his back, still motionless 
with his eyes closed under the harsh light. When Daru turned out 
the light, the darkness seemed to coagulate all of a sudden. Little 
by little, the night came back to life in the window where the starless 
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sky was stirring gently. The schoolmaster soon made out the body 
lying at his feet. The Arab still did not move, but his eyes seemed 
open. A faint wind was prowling around the schoolhouse. Perhaps 
it would drive away the clouds and the sun would reappear. 

During the night the wind increased. The hens fluttered a little 
and then were silent. The Arab turned over on his side with his back 
to Daru, who thought he heard him moan. Then he listened for 
his guest’s breathing, become heavier and more regular. He listened 
to that breath so close to him and mused without being able to go 
to sleep. In this room where he had been sleeping alone for a year, 
this presence bothered him. But it bothered him also by imposing 
on him a sort of brotherhood he knew well but refused to accept in 
the present circumstances. Men who share the same rooms, soldiers 
or prisoners, develop a strange alliance as if, having cast off their 
armour with their clothing, they fraternized every evening, over 
and above their differences, in the ancient community of dream and 
fatigue. But Daru shook himself; he didn’t like such musings, and 
it was essential to sleep. 

A little later, however, when the Arab stirred slightly, the school- 
master was still not asleep. When the prisoner made a second move, 
he stiffened, on the alert. The Arab was lifting himself slowly on 
his arms with almost the motion of a sleepwalker. Seated upright in 
bed, he waited motionless without turning his head toward Daru, 
as if he were listening attentively. Daru did not stir; it had just 
occurred to him that the revolver was still in the drawer of his desk. 
It was better to act at once. Yet he continued to observe the prisoner, 
who, with the same slithery motion, put his feet on the ground, 
waited again, then began to stand up slowly. Daru was about to 
call out to him when the Arab began to walk, in a quite natural but 
extraordinarily silent way. He was heading toward the door at the 
end of the room that opened into the shed. He lifted the latch with 
precaution and went out, pushing the door behind him but without 
shutting it. Daru had not stirred. ‘He is running away,’ he merely 
thought. ‘Good riddance!’ Yet he listened attentively. The hens were 
not fluttering; the guest must be on the plateau. A faint sound of 
water reached him, and he didn’t know what it was until the Arab 
again stood framed in the doorway, closed the door carefully, and 
came back to bed without a sound. Then Daru turned his back 
on him and fell asleep. Still later he seemed, from the depths of 
his sleep, to hear furtive steps around the schoolhouse. ‘I’m dream- 
ing! I’m dreaming!’ he repeated to himself. And he went on 
sleeping. : 

When he awoke, the sky was clear; the loose window let in a 
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cold, pure air. The Arab was asleep, hunched up under the blankets 
_ now, his mouth open, utterly relaxed. But when Daru shook him, 
_he started dreadfully, staring at Daru with wild eyes as if he had 
never seen him and such a frightened expression that the school- 
master stepped back. ‘Don’t be afraid. It’s me. You must eat.’ The 
_ Arab nodded his head and said yes. Calm had returned to his face, 
but his expression was vacant and listless. 

The coffee was ready. They drank it seated together on the fold- 
ing bed as they munched their pieces of the cake. Then Daru led 
the Arab under the shed and showed him the tap where he washed. 
He went back into the room, folded the blankets and the bed, made 
his own bed and put the room in order. Then he went through the 
classroom and out on to the terrace. The sun was already rising in 
the blue sky; a soft, bright light was bathing the deserted plateau. 
On the ridge the snow was melting in spots. The stones were about 
to reappear. Crouched on the edge of the plateau, the schoolmaster 
looked at the deserted expanse. He thought of Balducci. He had 
hurt him, for he had sent him off in a way as if he didn’t want to 
be associated with him. He could still hear the gendarme’s farewell 
and, without knowing why, he felt strangely empty and vulnerable. 
At that moment, from the other side of the schoolhouse, the prisoner 
coughed. Daru listened to him almost despite himself and then, 
furious, threw a pebble that whistled through the air before sinking 
into the snow. That man’s stupid crime revolted him, but to hand 
him over was contrary to honour. Merely thinking of it made him 
smart with humiliation. And he cursed at one and the same time 
his own people who had sent him this Arab and the Arab too who 
had dared to kill and not managed to get away. Daru got up, walked 
in a circle on the terrace, waited motionless, and then went back 
into the schoolhouse. 

The Arab, leaning over the cement floor of the shed, was washing 
his teeth with two fingers. Daru looked at him and said: ‘Come.’ 
He went back into the room ahead of the prisoner. He slipped a 
hunting jacket on over his sweater and put on walking shoes. Stand- 
ing, he waited until the Arab had put on his chéche and sandals. 
Then went into the classroom and the schoolmaster pointed to the 
exit, saying: ‘Go ahead.’ The fellow didn’t budge. ‘I’m coming,’ said 
Daru. The Arab went out. Daru went back into the room and made 
a package of pieces of rusk, dates, and sugar. In the classroom, 
before going out, he hesitated a second in front of his desk, then 
crossed the threshold and locked the door. ‘That’s the way,’ he said. 
He started toward the east, followed by the prisoner. But, a short 
distance from the schoolhouse, he thought he heard a slight sound 
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behind them. He retraced his steps and examined the surroundings _ 
of the house; there was no one there. The Arab watched him without 
seeming to understand. ‘Come on,’ said Daru. 

They walked for an hour and rested beside a sharp peak of lime- 
stone. The snow was melting faster and faster and the sun was 
drinking up the puddles at once, rapidly cleaning the plateau, which — 
gradually dried and vibrated like the air itself. When they resumed 
walking, the ground rang under their feet. From time to time a bird 
rent the space in front of them with a joyful cry. Daru breathed in 
deeply the fresh morning light. He felt a sort of rapture before the 
vast familiar expanse, now almost entirely yellow under its dome 
of blue sky. They walked an hour more, descending toward the 
south. They reached a level height made up of crumbly rocks. From 
there on, the plateau sloped down, eastward, toward a low plain 
where there were a few spindly trees and, to the south, toward out- 
croppings of rock that gave the landscape a chaotic look. 

Daru surveyed the two directions. There was nothing but the sky 
on the horizon. Not a man could be seen. He turned toward the 
Arab, who was looking at him blankly. Daru held out the package 
to him. ‘Take it,’ he said. ‘There are dates, bread and sugar. You can 
hold out for two days. Here are a thousand francs too.’ The Arab 
took the package and the money but kept his full hands at chest 
level as if he didn’t know what to do with what was being given 
him. ‘Now look,’ the schoolmaster said as he pointed in the direc- 
tion of the east, ‘there’s the way to Tinguit. You have a two-hour 
walk. At Tinguit you'll find the administration and the police. They 
are expecting you.’ The Arab looked toward the east, still holding 
the package and the money against his chest. Daru took his elbow 
and turned him rather roughly toward the south. At the foot of 
the height on which they stood could be seen a faint path. ‘That’s 
the trail across the plateau. In a day’s walk from here you'll find 
pasture lands and the first nomads. They'll take you in and shelter 
you according to their law.’ The Arab had now turned toward Daru 
and a sort of panic was visible in his expression. ‘Listen,’ he said. 
Daru shook his head: ‘No, be quiet. Now I’m leaving you.’ He turned 
his back on him, took two long steps in the direction of the school, 
looked hesitantly at the motionless Arab, and started off again. For 
a few minutes he heard nothing but his own steps resounding on the 
cold ground and did not turn his head. A moment later, however, 
he turned around. The Arab was still there on the edge of the hill, 
his arms hanging now, and he was looking at the schoolmaster. Daru 
felt something rise in his throat. But he swore with impatience, 
waved vaguely, and started off again. He had already gone some 
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| distance when he again stopped and looked. There was no longer 
vanyone on the hill. 

Daru hesitated. The sun was now rather high i in the sky and was 
beginning to beat down on his head. The schoolmaster retraced 
_ his steps, at first somewhat uncertainly, then with decision. When 
_he reached the little hill, he was bathed in sweat. He climbed it as 
‘fast as he could and stopped, out of breath, at the top. The rock- 
fields to the south stood out sharply against the blue sky, but on the 
plain to the east a steamy heat was already rising. And in that slight 
haze, Daru, with heavy heart, made out the Arab walking slowly 
on the road to prison. 

A little later, standing before the window of the classroom, the 
schoolmaster was watching the clear light bathing the whole sur- 
face of the plateau, but he hardly saw it. Behind him on the black- 
board, among the winding French rivers, sprawled the clumsily 
chalked-up words he had just read: ‘You handed over our brother. 
You will pay for this.’ Daru looked at the sky, the plateau, and, 
_ beyond, the invisible lands stretching all the way to the sea. In this 
vast landscape he had loved so much, he was alone. 
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Metamorphoses 
Translated from the Old French 
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If you still follow me, 
Being so fond, 

I'll turn into a carp 
Within a pond, 

So never shall you hold 
My heart in your hand. 


—Turn you into a carp 
Within a pond, 

I will a fisherman be, 
Fisherman fond, 

And I will catch that carp 
Within a pond. 


And I a fisherman see 
Tying his knot, 

I'll turn into a rose 

In a green plot, 

And never there shall be 
My friendship got. 


—Turn you into a rose 

In a green plot, 

The form I’ll take then 
Will be the gardener’s 

And pluck there as it grows 
The cruel rose. 
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girl who had only early morning classes, it seemed—that 

they would be home by midnight, and his wife, Marge, that 
he would neither get tight nor quarrel with Jennings; and in all of 
this he had kept his word. And it hadn’t been easy, Ted thought. For 
one thing, he had no early classes to teach the next morning and he 
would have liked to get tight, and for another, Jennings had been 
hard to take. Separating the sheep from the goats before they were 
hardly in the door. Here’s what I know, what do you know? And 
dead sober all evening. But sly. And Jennings’s poor wife, who 
obviously couldn’t recall a tenth of the gleanings that Jennings 
could, though surely she must have heard them enough times, but 
who still, Ted thought, really ought to go around looking bored if 
she wanted to instead of so freshly fascinated or coyly bewildered 
or whatever way it was that she looked. And then Jennings’s little 
lecture, as they were leaving, about the moon; when all Jennings’s 
wife had done was not to ask for the facts but to observe, a little 
wistfully, that there was a moon tonight and that it was full. So 
they had been lectured to, all of them, while standing on Jennings’s 
front steps and dumbly looking at the moon. 

To hell with that, Ted thought. He had driven the young student 
to her rooming house, and now he was driving east on sixty-six. 
The university, the city, and the last of the motels were behind him. 
Off to his left were the mountains, the Sangre de Cristos, dark- 
shadowed in the moonlight. The highway ran straight and flat here, 
and directly ahead of him, low in the sky, was the moon. Ted looked 
up at it. He was, he knew, actually, just a little tight. 

Five years before, when Marge and he arrived in New Mexico, 
they had stood at the front door of the small house the university 
had found for them and been deeply grateful for at least the low 
adobe walls that enclosed their front yard patio. They were in the 
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é middle of a desert. Marge had said it for them. ‘It’s all sand,’ she had 
(a said, and shivered. Ted hadn’t said anything. He had just stood there 
_ thinking he had never seen such a barren land in all his life, not 
_ even when they drove through Kansas, and looking, like a lost boy 
_ looking for his mother, for a tree. Just one tree. So finally they had 
_ both looked at the mountains and agreed that the mountains, at 


least, were fine. 
But now New Mexico, and the bright bare spot in the middle of 


- what no longer seemed a desert to them, was home. They liked it, 
_ not only the mountains, but all of it; the low, rounded adobe archi- 
tecture; the tremendous mornings; the quality of light—so clear, 


but with a gold in it—that seemed literally to spill, endlessly; and 
the nights, with the solemn vastness of high bright stars above a 


desert floor, and with the near low mounds of the foothills, and the 


round scattered shapes of distant pifion or juniper, and then the 
high strong lines of the Sangre de Cristos, suggesting motion, a surg- 
ing so huge and slow as to be almost imperceptible. It had been a 
land that offered no easy intimacies, that had nowhere taken them 
closely in; and so only gradually, and it seemed to Ted, for reasons 
chiefly of the spirit, had they come to like it. But in the end, they 
liked it a great deal. It was poet country, Ted had decided, prophet 
country. 

He liked this notion. Privately, and without pushing it too far, he 
could use it during those times when the business of teaching English 
literature to freshman students began to seem too much a business; 
remembering, he would resolve to teach thereafter as a poet and a 
prophet. He never did, he knew, but it was something to shoot for 
anyhow. 

Ted looked once again at the moon, and then slowed and turned 
left on to an unpaved road that struck out across a flat wide mesa 
with all the straight and solitary singleness of a fence row; and when 
a few hundred yards further he stopped his car at the side of their 
house and got out and looked back, a cloud of dust was still slowly 
lifting along its length. The night was windless, and the dust rose 
straight into the air and then hung there, low above the road. Like 
the ghost of a wall, Ted thought, and then he turned and went into 
the house, thinking: and what would Jennings think of that? 

Marge was in bed, but awake, reading. She lifted a finger to her 
lips, motioning Ted to be quiet, as he came into the room, and when 
he sat down next to her on the side of the bed she whispered to him 
that Richard had an earache. 

‘Did he tell you he had an earache?’ Ted asked, whispering. 

Marge shook her head no and then put one hand to her ear, as 
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though her ear ached. ‘He’s sleeping with a hand on his ear,’ she 
said. ‘I moved it, twice, and he put it right back. In his sleep. It’s 
an earache.’ 

‘He didn’t wake up?’ Ted said. 

Marge shook her head no. 

‘Then what in the hell are we whispering for?” Ted asked, not 
whispering. Bra 

‘But I just know it’s an earache,’ Marge said, not whispering now 
either. ‘It’s a family thing. I always had earaches, and my mother 
says she did too. I used to pull at my ear while I slept. That’s how 
she could tell.’ 

‘Maybe with Richard it’s tapering off,’ Ted said. “You didn’t say he 
was pulling his ear, just holding it.’ 

‘But it is a family thing,’ Marge said, and Ted could see that she 
was arguing this point now, rather than insisting that Richard was, 
at this moment in his deep sleep, suffering an earache, and so he 
let the matter rest there. 

‘Very few things of this order are passed along through the genes 
intact,’ Ted said. ‘I think that all they have been able to establish as 
being hereditary is a tendency.’ 

Marge smiled at him. ‘You sound like Professor Jennings.’ 

Ted shook his head. ‘God forbid,’ he said, and then, after a pause, 
‘how did you like that parting touch, that moon business?’ 

‘Best of all,’ Marge said. 

‘Then to hell with you, too,’ Ted said. He rose to his feet, ‘I’m 
going to have a nightcap, want one?’ 

‘If you have another one,’ Marge said, ‘and I have another one, 
we'll both talk. And I have to get up in the morning. But you were 
sweet.’ 

‘It was nothing,’ Ted said. At the bedroom door he paused and 
looked back. ‘I may go for a walk,’ he said, ‘mind?’ 

‘Put on a jacket,’ Marge said, ‘and if you want to talk when you 
get back, wake me up.’ 

gee Ted said, ‘and I won’t wake you up unless I have an ear- 
ache.’ 

‘Beat it,’ Marge said. 

Ted went into the kitchen and found the pint on the top shelf and 
poured himself a drink. There was no soda in the refrigerator, so 
he didn’t bother with ice either. He hadn’t had a straight drink of 
whisky since his undergraduate days, and it surprised him. He 
finished it, and then took his jacket from the hall closet, put out the 
light in the kitchen, and left. 


Outside on the back steps, he stopped and looked around him. The 
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/ moon was higher now. The night was still. The level mesa stretched 
_ out everywhere, softly silver coloured, and empty, not so much like 
_a floor as like a wide flat roof. The distant mountains looked close in 
the moonlight; and finally it was toward the moon and the mountains 
that Ted started walking. 

He went slowly. Occasionally he looked around him as he walked. 

Once, far off in the distance, he glimpsed the low bounding shape of 
_ a jack rabbit, and then it disappeared, to where, Ted couldn’t guess. 
The only sound was the sound of Ted’s feet in the sand, a sound that 
seemed to go quickly back into the earth, leaving the mesa and sky 
_and the night still silent. And if the night had not been cold, or if 
_he had thought to bring the bottle with him, he might have walked 
_ on in this moonlight and silence for quite a while. 
The trouble was that, in all of this, some image of Jennings had 
stubbornly been accompanying him; and Ted would have liked to 
have left this image somewhere out in the desert to die, to be 
withered by moonlight, its bones bleached bare. But Ted lost. He 
stopped, finally. And Jennings seemed to stop with him; at least 
Ted heard the words again; Mrs Jennings’s words first— poor Mrs 
Jennings— saying how bright the moon was, and Jennings giving 
that dry little cough of his and then saying, as though someone had 
asked him, that the light of the moon was, as a matter of fact, equal 
only to a one hundred candle-power lamp at a distance of twenty- 
two yards. 

All right, Ted thought in the silence, so it is established; the moon 
is pale, dim even. Then he turned, and with the moon and the moun- 
tains at his back, walked slowly towards his home, with Professor 
Jennings, the remembrance or image or sense of him, still not jet- 
tisoned. And all the way back, this bothered Ted. 

At the house, he let himself quietly in the back door, found the 
bottle on the kitchen table, and then quietly let himself out again. 
Then he sat down on the back steps and drank. The drink warmed 
him almost instantly. And then for a long time he just sat and looked 
at the mountains, until finally, as though he were almost speaking 
it aloud, addressing it to Jennings, the thought came to him: Jennings, 
if there were no moon, do you think you could ever have imagined 
one? Ted waited, and then, no, he thought, not even in your dreams. 

Sitting on the back steps now Ted seemed to recall Jennings’s 
little lecture in detail; the distance to, around, and through the moon, 
even its weight—in tons—and the fact, stressed over and over, that 
the moon was deader than a doornail. Jennings, Ted thought, you 
know what you are? You are a lousy moon measurer. 

Ted liked this idea. He thought of his students. How, he wondered, 
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could some of the greatest and most intelligible poets in the English 
language leave them, in all their natural young warmth, so cold? And 
it came to him that they, his students, were all lousy embryonic 
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moon measurers too. Yes. And he would tell them so, all three © 


classes, tomorrow. Having decided this, he felt much better. He even 
nodded in a friendly way to the moon. And then, to see how tight 
he really was, he stood up. He was pretty tight. 

He sat down again. Marge was wrong, he thought, I should have 
been rude to Jennings. I should have interrupted him. I should have 
asked him who won the ball game. Or told him a story. 

And then Ted could see the whole thing, including the story he 
should have told. Jennings would be standing on the path, just about 
through with telling them how it was with the moon, and then Ted 
would interrupt. ‘That reminds me,’ he would say, ‘of a story. A true 
story.’ 

With a guy like Jennings, Ted thought, a true story is best. And 
this one happened to be true. ‘One summer evening,’ he would say, 
‘when there was a full moon, very similar to the moon tonight, 
Marge and Richard and I went for a ride. It wasn’t quite dark yet, 
though the moon, just a little above the mountains, was clearly 
visible. On the way to the car, Richard—he was about two-and-a-half 
then—noticed it and remarked upon it. That is, he pointed and 
said, “moon”. Then we went for our ride. Hours later, as I carried 
him toward the house from the car, he awoke from what I had 
assumed to be a deep sleep and immediately observed that the moon, 
which had risen high, was not where we had left it earlier in the 
evening. “Moon moved,” he said to us. I agreed that it had, and noth- 
ing more was said about it. But later, as we put him to bed, he con- 
fided to Marge and myself of the wisdom of the moon this night had 
taught him. “The moon,” he said to us, “got wheels.” ’ 

Then Ted would end it. ‘Of course. Or how could the moon have 
moved?’ 

Ted could see Jennings’s discomfort at that one. He would prob- 
ably reply that Richard was quite an observant and imaginative 
child. Then they would walk toward the car and Jennings would try 
to get back to the practical aspects of the moon; but Ted wouldn’t 
let him. ‘But think,’ Ted would say, ‘now we have a new bit of 
empirical knowledge about the moon.’ Ted turned, as though 
Jennings was sitting on the steps by his side. ‘Now,’ Ted said, softly 
aloud, ‘we know what’s hidden on its darker side. Or didn’t I make 
that clear? That’s where the wheels are.’ 

Ted stood up and turned as though to go in the house. Then he 
stopped. ‘And think what this means, Professor Jennings,’ he said, 
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_ ‘what new problems it poses for us. Think; what power turns the 
_ wheels that move the moon?’ Ted leaned down, as though pressing 
his face close to Jennings, ‘Are there angels busy, back there in the 
darkness? Do you suppose?’ And then Ted straightened and spoke 
again, as though this time he were almost asking the question of 
_ himself. ‘Or do you suppose,’ he said, ‘that it is done by a beautiful 
_ girl or boy somewhere, who all night through pulls gently on a long 
long string?’ 

For a moment longer Ted stood there, then he lifted the bottle 
toward the moon and drank. The moon was high in the sky now. 
The mountains were almost without shadows, and seemed even 
nearer than they had before. Jennings, it seemed, had left. Ted stood 
_ there, feeling just a little foolish in the midst of such total silence 
and beauty, and then as quietly as he could he opened the door and 
entered the house. 

He didn’t stumble until he was in the bedroom, and even then he 
didn’t stumble into anything, but finally Marge spoke. 

‘Hello,’ she said. 

‘Hello,’ Ted said. ‘I can’t see in here.’ He stood in the middle of the 
room and slowly undressed 

‘What were you doing out there?’ Marge said. 

Ted fumbled around in the dark until he found the bed, and then 
he stretched out in the dark beside her. Damn, he thought. In the 
warm darkness, he or the bed or the room, or all three, seemed to be 
spinning in wide smooth circles. He found Marge’s hand and held 
it; it seemed to help. ‘I was drinking to the moon,’ he said. 

The spinning slowed a little. ‘Has anyone in your family ever had 
trouble with liquor?’ Marge said. Her voice was sleepy and warm 
and friendly, and Ted knew she was gently kidding him. 

‘No,’ he said. There was silence for a time. And then he sat up. 
It helped with the spinning, and, also, he wanted to say something. 
‘I think we have had trouble with the moon, though,’ he said. 

He was still holding her hand, and gently she pulled him back 
down. ‘I’m sure of it,’ she said, and then softly kissed him. ‘But not 
Jennings’s kind of trouble,’ she said, ‘not at all.’ The spinning stopped. 
And much later it seemed to Ted that when he finally closed his 
eyes, Jennings— Jennings was nowhere—and a kind of private moon- 
light was wonderfully illuminating all the vast and silent spaces of 
his sleep. 
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When the long swathe of her 
desire is harvested, the skin 
is kind, the warm arm under 
the neck can 

more than thigh or navel 
love, and without torpor 
satisfy. 


And more than all agility 
can tell 

is said by her 

remaining still 

to me alive, as still she 
gathers me, the last 
sheaf in. 


TO PHILOSOPHIZE 


To philosophize, invent oneself 
a questing mind which moves 
its thoughts as a god 

does his devotions— 

this is not enough. 


One needs so much the shepherd boy, 
unwashed, on his yellow hill, 

with a fierce sunlight drawing 

music from his bitter pipe. 
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One needs the girl who runs 
across the corner of an eye > 
and sometimes stoops 

to tie her lace, her hair 
spilling about her hidden face. 


One needs perhaps or most 

of all a kind of plant 

which will keep growing at one’s 
feet and will be there. 


BULLOCK CARTS AT NIGHT 


Swaying in couples, these white bulls have rings 
on their horns to sing and bells on their dewlapped 
jugulars to chime them safely into the froggy dark. 


Swaying between the height and the groan of wheels 
their drivers sleep and have axle-lamps to swing 
and guide them into the hooded night. 


I have no lamp or ring to jerk with the turning 


wheels; when I go into the night few bells 
will chime if the cobra sways in the dark. 
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been spinning dizzily the last few years. ‘The use of mass psycho- 

analysis to guide campaigns of persuasion’ —he will have learned 
—‘has become the basis of a multi-million dollar industry.’ In The 
Hidden Persuaders (Longmans, 18s.) Vance Packard shows how it is 
done. 

His book is not so much a study as a roving survey of the ways 
in which, through so-called Motivational Research, advertising men 
probe the hidden fears, doubts, hopes, desires which can be exploited 
to make sales for one product, one brand name, or frequently one 
package rather than another . . . for the giving of totally different 
‘personalities’ to products which are virtually identical is an elemen- 
tary development. 

Many years ago, when I worked for four years in an advertising 
agency, a common justification of our activity was that we let 
people know where and how best to obtain the things they wanted. 
Such naive defences have long since been abandoned. The successful 
ad. agency, according to Dr Ernest Dichter, president of the Institute 
of Motivational Research Inc., ‘manipulates human emotions and 
desires and develops a need for goods with which the public has at 
one time been unfamiliar— perhaps even undesirous of purchasing’. 

Packard’s book is a fascinating record of human gullibility and 
unscrupulousness. Medieval dealers in plague-water, rhinoceros 
horn, or splinters of the True Cross, would, it is clear, have no 
difficulty about repeating their success on a much yvaster scale in the 
supposedly sophisticated world of today. Provided, that is, they 
studied the market, re-styled their products and packaging, and 
adjusted their publicity to contemporary taste in prejudice and folly. 
Though largely taken up with examples, the book makes two basic 
points of great importance—and fails, I think, to make a third. 

First, the author notes a perceptible shift in the pattern of 
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_ American life (and therefore, perhaps, in due course of our own) 
i from ‘Inner-directedness’ to ‘other-directedness’. The old-style inner- 
_ directed people were ‘governed by goals implanted early in life by 
_ their elders’. Other-directed people are ‘largely guided in their be- 
haviour by the expectancy of the crowd with which they associate’, 
__ and by ‘the increasing desire of Americans to make a good impression 
_ on their peer group’. In the first case parents set the tone. In the 
” second it is the herd, team or gang. The consequences are dramatic. 
_ Herd mentality, and the growing tendency of business to coalesce 
into groups, and to organize its work in so-called ‘teams’, has pro- 
_ duced an American state of mind which is at war with its own sup- 
posed philosophy and ideals. 

‘Rugged individualism’, ‘free enterprise’, ‘sturdy independence’ are 
still the battle-cries of the West against totalitarianism and oppression 
abroad, as against ‘creeping socialism’ and ‘pink liberalism’ at home. 
The aim, however, of business schools, personnel training schemes, 
and the new science of ‘human engineering’ is not to produce in- 
dividuals at all—still less ‘rugged’ ones—but ‘rationalized con- 
formity’. The future leaders, above all, must be chosen for having ‘a 
respectful concept of authority. . . . This is a most necessary attitude 
for successful executives, since it controls their reaction to superiors’. 

Lack of ‘rationalized conformity’ would certainly have put paid 
to any hopes of leadership for Nelson, Hannibal, Alexander the Great, 
Winston Churchill—and, I dare say, any others whom we have been 
accustomed to regard as leaders hitherto. ‘Rationalized conformity’ 
itself is summed up in the words of Charles Wilson, a business boss 
who became Secretary of Defence: ‘Anyone who doesn’t play on the 
team and sticks his head up may find himself in a dangerous spot.’ 

Packard’s second point is that, in pursuit of its new ideal, the 
business mind is not afraid to smack down another supposedly 
cherished Western institution—the family. ‘We control a man’s 
environment in business and we lose it entirely when he crosses 
the threshold of his home. Management therefore has a challenge 
and an obligation deliberately to plan and create a favourable, con- 
structive attitude on the part of the wife that will liberate her hus- 
band’s total energies for the job.’ In case ‘total energies’ isn’t clear, 
the Harvard Business Review, in a report on a study of 8,300 execu- 
tives, records that the mid-century wife of an executive ‘must not 
demand too much of her husband’s time or interest. Because of his 
single-minded concentration on his job, even his sexual activity is 
relegated to a secondary place’. 

I referred to one point which the author of The Hidden Persuaders 
does not explicitly make. It is the astonishing capacity man shows to 
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pervert to his injury what was discovered or intended for his good. 
In psychoanalysis Freud felt he had given man a technique which 
—with all its limitations, of which towards the end of his life he 


became increasingly aware—would yet enable him to discover the _ 


truth about himself. Through it we British might conceivably learn 
why we are so conventional and smug: the Americans might find 
out why, in devoting themselves to making money, they are so 
willing to omit to live. But what has happened? The disease has 
seized hold of the treatment in order to aggravate itself. Psycho- 
analysis is not applied to checking the mad rush to make money. 
On the contrary. Through ‘Motivational Research’ it is set to work 
on making more! 

One fact in fairness must be emphasized— America’s unique 
capacity to criticize herself. Vance Packard is not a Briton, a French- 
man or a Russian. He is American. and the surgical operation he per- 
forms on the American way of life will have added to his stature in his 
own country. Would the same have been true if he had been attacking 
current attitudes in the USSR, in France, or among ourselves? 


What constitutes being civilized? 

If Mr Butler’s promise comes true and our standard of living is 
doubled in 25 years, shall we then be twice as civilized? Or half? Or 
much about the same? 

The Eskimos do not, I believe, enjoy a very high standard of living, 
but the exhibition of their sculpture at the Imperial Institute in 
South Kensington made them seem a remarkably civilized people in 
some senses of the word. One of the most interesting points about 
their sculpture is that it is not the work of a few specialists who 
spend their whole lives sculpting. Eskimos, it seems, carve much as 
boys whittle wood—by nature. 

The exhibition contained about 100 pieces, mostly of soapstone, 
a few of walrus ivory or with touches of ivory for decoration. Most 
are quite small, about the size of two fists—a lump such as a man 
could hold in one hand while he worked with his knife in the other. 
Almost all are based on direct observation of nature or daily life. 
A bear rolls over with an ivory spear planted in its breast. A bear, 
its paw-marks showing its route, buries its snout in a half-eaten seal. 
A seal scratches its neck. Five seals speed together through the 
water. One or two pieces are full of humour—an owl in a rage, or 
a bird perched on a walrus’s head. 

Most striking, however, are the human figures in action. Bowed 
men drag a heavy sledge; hunters wriggle their way over the snow; 
two men haul on a line to raise a dead seal through a hole in the ice. 
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_ Observation and simplification have given these little pieces a tre- 
_Mmendous vitality. and tension. A man hurling a harpoon with one 
_ heavy foot just lifted from the snow has the force of a small volcano 
or a waterfall. 

ks Before long, I imagine, dealers will take up some of these un- 
_ Conscious artists with names like Kopikolik or Issa the Smiler, and 
_ ‘develop’ them. What then? If an Eskimo hunter gives up hand-to- 
hand fights with polar bears in order to settle down in a studio on 
the Left Bank, or become a familiar figure in a corner of the Fitzroy 
bar, will he have become more civilized—or less? 


Watching a familiar play, The Tempest, at Drury Lane, I had an 
_ odd experience. I had taken two or three children, as though to a 
pantomime, and was admiring Peter Brook’s production, in which 
settings of romantic mystery are combined with trick effects and 
simple clowning to distract the very young. Suddenly, part-way 
through the performance, I received a painful shock, a sense of the 
author speaking through his play, a disturbing glimpse of what it 
was all about. 

It seemed that a distraught and failing Shakespeare in the guise 
of Prospero— magician indeed, but a sad and thwarted man, cheated 
out of his dukedom till too late to enjoy it—is taking leave of his 
genius, Ariel, whom he compels to serve him this one time more 
before release. Ariel toils reluctantly, and the magical achievement 
is sadly confused and incomplete. Shuffling out of the darkness comes 
a monster, Caliban, Shakespeare’s racked and agued body, which 
once served him gladly, confident that they would achieve a glorious 
partnership. 

‘... When thou camest first, 
Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in’t; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov’d thee, 
And shew’d thee all the qualities of the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile; 
Cursed be I that did so! .. .’ 

Now all hopes of a joyful union have faded, and the poet lacks 
heart even to wind the play up with a conventional note of good 
cheer. 

‘... and in the morn 

I'll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 

Of these our dear beloved solemniz’d; 
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And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave.’ 

And as if this were not clear enough, Prospero comes forward to 

enforce the moral in an epilogue: 
‘And my ending is despair 
Unless I be relieved by prayer.’ 

As usual in experiencing a revelation, one finds that other people 
had experienced it before. In Hugh Kingsmill’s The Return of William 
Shakespeare, published in 1929, and which I had long since read 
and largely forgotten, I found: 

‘In the changeling Ariel, Shakespeare said farewell to the spirit 
who had beguiled out of the empty air a million bright evanescent 
shapes to grace his master’s rough journey through the world. 

‘In Caliban he dismissed with the harshness of exhaustion the too 
faithful companion of his journey, always shuffling and panting at 
his heels, the body he once made much of....’ 

A second impression I carried away from this star-studded per- 
formance of The Tempest is of the numbing effect of routine and 
professional competence upon even great talent—how often per- 
formances become just performances, sufficiently posed and mouthed 
and gestured, and content to be no more. Sir John Gielgud as Prospero 
speaks words as beautifully as ever, strolls with becoming dignity 
about. Everything is measured, assured, under control. But I have 
seen the passage in which Prospero chides Ariel (“How now? moody? 
what is’t thou canst demand?’) acted by schoolboys, awkwardly, 
breathlessly, unsteadily, yet with an emotional force and impact 
many times greater, compelling a prolonged, stiff-throated silence 
upon an audience of self-conscious parents and shuffling boys. 


How much does one know about oneself? 

I have always thought of this country as my permanent home. I 
have constantly disagreed with the many who—particularly since 
the war—have told me that they want to get away from it all and 
start afresh. As a journalist, it seemed to me that more interesting 
changes were taking place in Britain than elsewhere. As a man, I 
never wanted to leave the country in which I was born and brought 
up. As a writer, I have always argued that without one’s roots one 
wwould be lost; that a writer above all needs the fine web of under- 
stansling, only developed with the years, which enables him, for 
example, to go into a pub and in ten minutes pick up the threads 
which unite or separate half the people there. 

All this I have felt and believed throughout my grown-up life; 
my own Words are still ringing in my ears. Only a few months ago, 
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_ when the chance offered to do work that would have interested 
me very much in the Far East, I said ‘No’ with hardly a second 
_ thought. But now, when an opportunity comes to work in South 
Africa—a place to which I have not consciously felt drawn—I find 
I am eager to go there. My wife, who also expected to live here all 
_ her life, is as keen to go as I am. 
__ How can one account for such a volte-face? Was I wrong, or 
only half-right, about the writer? Does he need at some turns of life 
a complete change of scene, a transplantation, partly to refresh or 
shock himself by the new, partly to acquire distance from the old? 
_ Or should I not think of myself as, in that sense, a ‘writer’? Certainly 
when I look back on my own life, I realize I have always set a much 
higher value than most writers do on action—I enjoy action, move- 
ment, out-of-doors. It is painful for me to read for more than a 
couple of hours on end, and a day without one or two hours spent 
walking about is partly wasted. 

There is something also which I admit with hesitation: I have 
never really accepted the idea of a writer’s life even when I have 
been trying to live it—the constant inner concentration, the slow 
inching forward, the literary production line, the book a year, or 
whatever it may be. This is not because I do not consider such a 
life to be useful or noble, even in a way enjoyable. But for me there 
is something important missing. 

The work I enjoy most is not done by myself in solitude but with 
and through other people; and clearly work done in this way is not 
in the normal sense of the word ‘writing’. Nor is it journalism as 
the word is generally understood. My main disappointment in a 
two-year incursion into the world of daily papers was to find that 
policy is not hammered out in the day-to-day contact of a group of 
chosen minds and balanced viewpoints. It descends from above for 
those minds to carry out piecemeal in more or less separate compart- 
ments. 

A fusion of individuals, a fusion of techniques, can produce 
something—a newspaper, a magazine, a television programme— 
which is more than the total the individuals working separately could 
achieve, and which conveys to reader or viewer a special excitement 
of recognition. Here is a voice saying clearly and with authority 
the things he thinks and feels, or would feel and think if he could 
put his feelings into words. It is as if he himself had acquired a new 
power of speech. And to work in such a group, in order first to achieve 
a common voice, and then to make it audible and convincing, 
conveys a particular exhilaration to those taking part, besides 
creating a special tie between them. 
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DOWN TO EARTH 


Turning to land now, journey’s end, 
End of a tourist’s era, let the 
Impact of the steadying earth 
Break time off, a kind of death. 


It is not the attainable strength 

Of patience that the plot now calls for; 
Do not envy the caged bird 
Or the hard stone under the flood. 


For as grass grows on fallen beams 
And dust rises on old roads, 
Time will bury you, binding fast 
Your feet: unless you break it first, 


Break off trapped limbs, unswear 

Your dearest oaths, leave frontier towns 
Unmoved to burn behind you; boldly 
Break from pursuers, the creeping cold. 


There’s little hope in bad times 

But for the faithless. Those who turn 
Back to remember, grieve, or pray, 
Or struggle, turn to stone, and stay. 


So let descent out of the air 

Sliding the easy wind too lightly 
For capture under leaning wings 
Bring the best out of bad things. 
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And light no tapers on any altars; 

It is too late, surely too late 
For casting charms, composing rites, 
Beating drums for rain at nights. 


RUSH-HOUR 


The river between stone walls, neat at the lip, 

Runs like a cat, no noise, carrying away 

What’s left of the bright sky like shining sand. 

Tall houses stand in twilight, still look safe; 

Not much, it may seem, changes; but in dark water 
Your own face—look! who is that?—is anyone’s face. 


The street sounds louder now, the pitch of haste 
Lifts now, voices shake in the air; and now 

All over the ancient hills that we have buried 

In brick, stuck down in tar, lights of alarm 

Start out in lines like fires, pass north and south 
The news of panic. People run, they see, . 

They are running because from this bridge they have seen 
That what is begun goes on, that by no possible 
Caesar or saviour can the tilting wave of 
Doings and days be held, by tricks or talk 

Ever be turned, or made to pause or ponder; 
The lack of light grows like a rising sea. 


Lit windows — look! —are signals racing to say 


(Running in step with, fast as the rolling world) 
That there is—what?—this that has broken loose. 
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famous family is a target for all. I have been astonished in the 
A= of my husband and my brother-in-law John at the degree 
to which recollection may differ, and I must conclude that 
so much of ourselves gets into a portrait that the image is necessarily 
distorted. I suffer no less than others, I fear, from this ‘forward 
delusive faculty’, and I would never have ventured to put in my 
word about the Powys family had it not been for the recollection 
of a conversation I had with my sister-in-law Gertrude. She had, in a 
paper on her family, come upon a reference to herself as a ‘dutiful’ 
daughter of her parents ‘playing the part of curate’ for her clergy- 
man father. The word ‘duty’ was anathema to her and ‘curate’, as 
in any way connected with herself, even more distasteful. ‘You 
have known our family intimately,’ she turned to me and said, ‘I 
wish you would one day try to correct some of the errors.’ 

Legends about the male members of the family have sprouted and 
burgeoned, and each of the writing brothers has his own particular 
champion, but no one, as far as I have been able to determine, has 
written of the girls. 

To Gertrude, as eldest of the daughters, the fourth child of her 
parents, fell the responsibility of assisting her father in his manifold 
activities as an unusually high-minded clergyman. With what 
ironical disdain has she not described to me the Temperance Parades 
she was called upon to organize and lead! Her dearest companion 
was her sister Nelly, two years her junior, who could dazzle even 
her brother John, later to dazzle multitudes. Almost as an infant she 
took to poetry as a bird to the air. These two small children developed 
a conspiratorial understanding from watching their brothers, a very 
simple one, namely that what you most desired was exactly what 
didn’t come to you. This was no relinquishment, no resignation, but 
rather a philosophical adjustment to the hard terms of a girl’s life, 
never to be unlearned by Gertrude. Victorian parents took it for 
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granted that boys should be educated at universities, fitted for pro- 
_ fessions, bring up families, and lead full and interesting lives. Girls 

helped at home and eschewed frivolity, let their fancies turn round 
and round in their heads and their hearts beat ever so wildly, let 
their ambitions leap and their tempers seethe. 

At Montacute Vicarage young men were discouraged as visitors, 
and the especial young man to whom Gertrude was attracted, and 
who showed by every means at his disposal that her company was 
dear to him, gradually lost heart and drifted away. When her sister 
Nelly died she was indeed alone. Her desire to be a painter had 
persevered against every adverse current; it was the deep, sore, burn- 
ing centre of her most tenacious aspirations. As gifted as her brothers 
_ she was always being betrayed by the claims of others. At last she 
was allowed to go to the Slade School where she acquitted herself 
so brilliantly that she was able to miss out a year’s tuition. She told 
me that when she was studying in Paris she was appalled by the 
mediocrity of the talents about her and determined that she would 
be at the top or nowhere. At her mother’s death in 1914 it fell inevit- 
ably to her lot to care for her ageing father and her painting had to 
be put aside. When, nine years later, her father died she settled with 
her sister Philippa, known to the family as Katie, in an isolated 
cottage on the Dorset Downs near their brother Theodore. 

Her activities were multiple, from baking bread a Basque peasant 
might envy her, to tending her bees, making hives for fresh swarms, 
mending fences, brewing mead and elderberry wine, fashioning rugs 
from morsels of wool picked up on the downs, bottling her fruit, 
and, on late summer evenings, under the fading colours of the sunset, 
moving silently from flower to flower with her watering can. 
Whether dressed in an old home-made pinafore, sun bonnet, 
exquisite cap of lace, dreary mackintosh, shawls, jerseys, or satins 
and velvets, she never lost her aristocratic bearing, her serene and 
impressive beauty. She had the heart of a child, of an earth mother, 
of a Chinese sage. 

With coats, rugs, parasol, chaise longue, her cats trailing behind, 
her coffee pot at her side, a French novel in her hand, she would, at 
the first appearance of the sun, install herself on the terrace or over 
the stile, and if it proved capricious she would have had her reward 
in those few moments of sensuous pleasure. She had that liberating 
gift of enjoying the small things of life. I who was one of the for- 
tunate ones to come under her protection know what a bitter con- 
flict had taken place behind that beautiful brow where all seemed to 
come to harbour in a deep acceptance. I believe she had in ultimate 
things the most disillusioned mind of any one of the family. She had 
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not like Littleton, any moral prepossessions, or like Theodore, any 
ultimate dreads, or like John, any magic of deliverance. She judged 
all by whether people were happy or unhappy. She drew all to her 
with her crystalline laugh, her compassionate heart, and her cool 
wisdom.. 

Llewelyn used to imagine she favoured Theodore above him and 
was sometimes piqued in consequence. But I think she regarded most 
of her brothers and sisters as a little childish if not a little mad. She 
lived in an atmosphere free of rivalries, gossip, disputes, recrimina- 
tions, and humours wild and surly. She could forgive in a moment 
and forget forever an offence, and though she had a strong sense of 
possessions and was the custodian of the family papers and heir- 
looms, she could equally give away in a moment what it had taken 
her a year to garner. 

Llewelyn turned to her continually for counsel and during his 
long illnesses she supported us both through many crises. Able to 
grace any gathering she was yet reconciled to pass her latter years 
in one of the most uninhabited spots in England hiding her proud 
and lost ambition behind a classic beauty of countenance that could 
betray agitation only when it was a matter of protecting any loved 
person or creature in trouble. 

It is with a certain trepidation that I approach my sister-in-law 
Marian. I have always hoped to occupy a separate and acknowledged 
place in her affections. More than any other member of the family, 
except Lucy, she shared with Llewelyn his love of living over the 
past, memories that brought back the aroma of a childhood so full 
of romance. She is like the most stalwart member of a most formid- 
able clan in a more stable and banked-up era than our present one. 
She accepts all her sisters-in-law with the same ironical and inatten- 
tive benevolence. Anyone that touches the fringes of her family 
will receive hospitality from her. She is like the Queen of Naples who 
gave her arm to M. de Charlus when he was humiliated in the salon 
of Mme Verdurin. She would face any insult, any uprising of 
the population to support any member of her family at any moment. 
Her character is so strong where mine is weak, she is so little at the 
mercy of people’s egoisms, their tastes and their humours; she can 
tread with so imperturbable a mien in the other direction that I 
have regarded her on occasion with the utmost envy. Of all this 
strong-willed family her will is, I believe, the most courageous. She 
has built up her profession by a combination of taste, application, 
and recklessness, and is acknowledged among the foremost authori- 
ties on lace of our day. She has pressed forward as a sculptor attacks 
a solid block of marble, chiselling it chip by chip until the whole 
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_ mass yields to his intention. So unassailable does that fortress seem - 
é from which she directs her missiles, so vigorous are her opinions, 
so cynical often her glances, so bland her withdrawals from all that 
does not engage her interest, so like that of a grand duchess her 
aplomb, that one is in danger of misreading her heart which is really 
_ one of the most compassionate and vulnerable in the world, and 
I have often suspected that what might pass as nonchalance is 
merely an armour she puts on in preparation for battle. It is this 
impression of a measureless generosity, an audacious and sustained 
courage, and a bone-deep fidelity to those of her own blood that I 
carry away with me after our meetings. 

With Katie, Llewelyn had a very imaginative relationship. She is 
_ in temperament just opposite from Gertrude. Her body, now bent 
with the torrent of the years, is worn as a thorn tree clinging to a 
shelving bank on a sea cliff is worn by opposing winds. A country 
woman born and bred, and a poet of rare imagination, she has never 
been able to abide conventional society—the artificial vivacity of 
the conversation over the frozen apathy of the mind. The people 
she feels at ease with are fishermen, farmers, gardeners, and others 
that follow primitive occupations; or artists, scholars, people of 
character or distinction. Llewelyn treasured this sister with a life- 
long homage, and of all that have loved him no one showed a purer 
devotion. As I have watched her riding over the downs on her mare, 
or digging potatoes—she is an accomplished gardener—or searching 
for driftwood at the sea’s margin, or bowed over her dictionary 
tracking down some recalcitrant word, I have wondered who has 
ever really known her heart where so many turbulent battles have 
raged, so many bitter disenchantments been brought to terms. She 
has been a life-long pursuer of romance but not one when the 
skeleton lies bare to console herself with false gods. For more than 
thirty years she has never been parted from her volume of Walt 
Whitman. It was this she chose to take with her when we were 
told during the war that an unexploded land mine lay at our gate. 
The sea-gull is her emblem and to watch its flight, high in the heavens, 
can still make her tremble. She speaks at times as though words 
were objects to be wrestled with and conquered so far do her 
emotions outspan expression—‘the language of passion is locked 
up in the chamber of inwardness’. 

The youngest member of the family, Lucy, I have had fewer 
opportunities of knowing but have always felt drawn to her by the 
charm of her person and the sensitiveness of her response. She likes 
to hide and we have sometimes been competitors in the exigent and 
highly skilled art of escape. It is she, however, who is invariably the 
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‘victor. She is there and she is gone with the swiftness of a bird’s | 


silent flight. Houdini could not have done it better. She retains the 
intrinsic freshness of youth uncontaminated by the world, a grace 


deep, natural, and wholly lacking in egoism. Gentle, devious, com-— 


plicated, with a modesty that is no false one, she yet has a will as 
strong as any member of the family— ‘He is not harmless that harms 
himself’. When I asked two of her sisters what they thought her 
chief characteristic they both gave the beautiful answer: ‘a loving 
heart.’ When I asked John the same question he replied that he con- 
sidered her the most purely intellectual member of the family and 
her brother Bertie agreed with this. Like her mother, whom she is 
said most to resemble, she has secret delights, secret reserves, secret 
perceptions— ‘Perception kicks up no glare’—and like Marian she 
shared with Llewelyn his love of their early childhood memories, 
and has a clearer recollection of those far off days than perhaps 
any other member of the family. 

All who know him or his books will understand the diffidence I 
feel in approaching my brother-in-law, John Cowper. Twelve years 
Llewelyn’s senior, he had from earliest years bewitched Llewelyn’s 


imagination, as he had, indeed, that of the whole family. He was_ 


to his younger brothers and sisters the magician, the inventor of 
tales, the deliverer from bonds. Though he and Llewelyn differed 
in many of their views—I believe John has come in his latter years 
more to Llewelyn’s way of thinking about survival after death— 
they could argue without ever losing the delight each felt in the 
other’s company. Llewelyn loved and honoured life, even on its 
lowest terms, and, like the philosopher George Santayana, he 
believed that happiness was inherent in the scheme of creation. He 
combined a Lucretian vision with a sceptical, earth-bound know- 
ledge of the tragic terms of existence, he was not taken off guard: 
‘The wind in a man’s face makes him strong.’ To an age charac- 
terized on the one hand by a scientific materialism that seeks to 
rob matter of its magic, and on the other by a reversion to ancient 
religious dogmas, his simple philosophy of the poetic vision struck 
a discordant and embarrassing note. Too unpalatable for some, ex- 
pressed in too literary or poetical a manner for others, the issue 
was still further obscured by the high moral fervour he brought to 
his antinomian views. 

John once said to me that he had nothing mystical or metaphy- 
sical in his vision of life, it was a combination of magic and common- 
sense. Combining ferocity with gentleness, having an inscrutable 
subterranean pride with a complete indifference to the opinions 
of others, and a mind that can alight with the precision of an owl’s 
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pounce or retreat altogether into ‘stupid being’—a favourite ex- 
Pression of Gertrude Stein’s—‘he is not to be surprised between his 
hat and his boots’. The mere look of his figure is enough to make 
people gravitate towards him like mackerel towards brit, and if he 
thinks anyone at all pathetic he would let fifty suns rise and set 
before banishing him from his door. 

__ I can recall an occasion on Portland Bill when, in a gale, we left 
him standing like some ancient God porous to the elements for as 
long as Proust stood before the May tree; occasions in Patchin Place 
when I have come to him for advice on some literary matter, and he 
has pushed back his spectacles, and looked up at me with such simple 
goodness, and helped me out of my dilemma with such casual bril- 
liance, that I have felt like a child, who, catching her frock in a 
vicious wire, is suddenly miraculously freed. Especially do I recall 
an occasion when, during my husband’s illness, I was suffering from 
a prolonged attack of neuralgia. It was rumoured that Burgundy 
as the cure for this prancing malady and suddenly, as I was about 
to go down the steps from Llewelyn’s shelter, I saw John, deathly 
pale, exhausted, triumphant, raising high a bottle of Burgundy. He 
had, in his own precarious state of health, rushed up the steep slopes 
of our downland valley, a two mile walk, to bring me this elixir of 
deliverance. 

Once I happened to say to him that I had never been content to let 
any personal experience pass unreflected upon — ‘not only concerned 
to know but to understand’. He said he was just the opposite. He 
could not endure the thought of his own identity so he talked in 
order to escape it: he could draw a picture of himself running away 
from himself talking as fast as he could. 

There have been moments in his company when my life-long 
convictions, my most cherished literary fidelities, my most painfully 
come-by insights, have been carried away as on a great tidal wave, 
blotted out as from the lava of an erupting volcano, and I have had 
to stagger back to my safe and silent room to reassemble my wits 
and piece the fragments together again. ‘What doesn’t kill 
strengthens.’ 

Of all the people I have known intimately over a long lifetime. it 
is he, with all his malice dances and buffooneries, his phobias and 

obsessions, his proclaimed sadism and his invisible perversities, that 
most nearly approaches my idea of a great and good man. Faithful 
in friendship, magnanimous at all times, courageous in adversity, 
compassionate to the point of self-destruction, it is enough to have 
him in the room for life to lose its ordinary aspects, for the most 
apathetic mind to be suddenly wide awake, the most obdurately 
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melancholy heart to yield up its burden. 

Littleton, who is the only member of the family to excel in 
sports, combined with this classical accomplishment a respect for 
learning, a proficiency in scholarship, and a deep love of English 
poetry. As a little boy my husband came under his benevolent pro- 
tection and always said that Littleton’s power of enjoyment, of 
imparting his enthusiasms, had remained a lasting influence in his 
life. His genial aplomb, the unusual attractiveness of his personality, 
with his tall well-proportioned body and his open manner, brought 
him warm and lasting friendships. He was the most conventional 
of the brothers and sisters, and the most essentially modest, the one 
most free of guile. Much might come filtered through the meshes 
of his immediate environment but a layer beneath his heart remained 
uncorrupted by parochial values. He could brush aside like rushes 
interfering with his fishing tackle what did not fall in with his own 
sanguine temperament. He took a disarming pleasure in fulfilling a 
useful and important role in life and when it was finally borne in 
upon him that his brothers, in the matter of fame, had outdistanced 
him, he felt not envy but gratification in their accomplishments. 
John wrote in an early letter to Llewelyn that the Powys family 
could be wicked but not mean. Littleton could be neither wicked 
nor mean. I won't say that there were not moments when intel- 
lectual complacency did not play its part, or that his conversation 
did not determine its own pace and longeurs, but he was also a 
most appreciative listener. Many have spoken and written of the 
inspiring influence he had as headmaster of Sherborne Preparatory 
School over the boys that came under his care. Of no member of this 
very honourable family could it be more justly said that he carried 
out his father’s grave admonition to his sons to do good in their 
generation. 

There was no one whose company Llewelyn relished more than 
that of Theodore when in one of his good moods. When we lived 
in a coastguard cottage on the White Nose they used to walk 
through the lanes and meadows of East Chaldon conversing on 
matters close to the earth and far removed from it—one defending 
life, the other praising death. Then they would return to Beth Car 
for one of his wife’s, Violet’s, famous teas. 

When we moved inland on the downs Theodore would come to 
us for tea, and later, during Llewelyn’s illness, he arrived each Tues- 
day morning punctually at the same hour to drink a glass of rum 
and milk at his brother’s bedside in our small garden house, when 
leaving gravely putting an apple in his pocket to add to his supper. 

Only those who have known T. F. Powys can appreciate the con- 
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_ tradictory elements of his character. His countenance, with his 
E tightly shut, sacerdotal lips and his venerable brow might have been 
_ that of a great 17th century prelate; only his eyes with their alternat- 
ing glances—fugitive, ironic, desolate, merry, suspicious by turn— 
belied this aspect. He had certainly a fair share of that suspiciousness 
_ without which Sir Walter Scott writes in his journal genius cannot 
_ exist to any great extent. He was the witty member of the family 
and one had always to be on the alert not to miss some barbed 
quip dropped furtively or as a startled bird drops stolen fruit in 
mid-air. And the alternation in this brother-in-law between the 
prophetic and the idiosyncratic, the wisdom of a man who com- 
munes alone with God and the acid drolleries with which his con- 
 versation was so generously sprinkled was enlivening to say the 
least. No one could be more companionable when without dreads, 
suspicions, or bodily malaise; or enjoy a meal with a more mellow 
countenance. He did not care for intellectual conversations and 
never ‘talked shop’. The more homely the talk the more it was to 
his taste and if it soared too high off the ground he soon brought it 
to earth again. That I was able to win his affection and esteem | 
attribute solely to the delight I felt in his company. On our walks 
in Mappowder after my husband’s death, to the copse where the 
nightingales sang, or into the woods by the hidden stream, or along 
the road to a certain familiar landmark, | tried to imprint on my 
memory every word that came from his lips with so witty a mischief 
and so inspired a vision. In ultimate things his wisdom outrivalled 
that of any member of his family and he was the most authentically 
original. Almost his every word contained something of the unex- 
pected. Deeply religious by nature—had he not hunted God all his 
life? — and observing the ancient pieties, was he, perhaps, the greatest 
sceptic of them all? He died asserting his disbelief in any after life. 
More than once I had asked him whether he believed in immortality. 
His answer was invariably the same. He thought it the utmost 
arrogance on the part of man to wish to conserve his inconsequential 
identity in the great and blessed absolution of ‘dateless oblivion and 
divine repose’. 

With his brother Bertie (A.R.P.) Llewelyn moved on firm ground. 
They were within three years of the same age and had_as boys been 
inseparable. It was not only that this brother, called Brother Positive 
by the members of the family, had so honest a mind, but he had a 
heart that harboured no deceptions. Llewelyn always said that it 
was from him that he had learned endurance, and he used to 
describe to me how, as two small boys in their ice-cold room in 
Montacute, they would rise exultantly before the first light of dawn 
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to go off on some all-day expedition they had for long been planning. | 


Bertie felt a not unjustifiable umbrage that his brothers, with 
apparently so little effort and by following such agreeable paths, 
should have achieved a fame which, after years of dedicated toil 
and comparative poverty he had not himself been able to reach. | 
think it was a long time before his brothers did fully appreciate his 
remarkable powers. With Llewelyn, over whom he had exerted such 
an influence as a boy, he felt a natural rivalry, the result being that 
he subjected everything my husband wrote to a particularly quizzi- 
cal scrutiny and could be sometimes more generous with his criticism 
than with his praise. 

Llewelyn was able to talk freely with this brother. Any argument 
could blow up against him without vexing his reason or ruffling his 
temper. His nature had, however, its own labyrinths. His belief in 
an absolute sincerity, like that of William Godwin, was so com- 
pelling that he was apt to lose himself in his own motives, and his 
dislike of any kind of self-consciousness could cause him to create 
the very effect he was endeavouring to avoid. Llewelyn’s mind was 
more mercurial. 

With his striking Roman head and his emphatic manner there 
was yet a whole substratum of his nature as vulnerable as a boy’s. 
He was a strong pillar to his family and a mediator in matters of 
dispute. During Llewelyn’s illness he came near to imperilling his 
own delicate health by his selfless devotion at his brother’s bedside. 
With his death I lost friend and brother, one to whom | could always 
turn. He was buried in the churchyard outside the beautiful little 
Saxon church of Winterborne Thomoson that he had been res- 
ponsible for restoring. Mrs Thomas Hardy was there, looking sad 
and worn, and all his brothers and sisters who were in England, 
except Llewelyn who was too ill to leave his bed. Bertie had seemed 
the strongest of the family, so full of vital hopes and large humane 
ambitions, and now he had gone in his prime leaving his children 
behind, and the years so rich with promise had closed forever over 
his grave. 

Willie (W.E.P.) is the youngest of the boys and was forced to 
fend for himself against the might and mischief of his brothers, an 
invaluable initiation for his future career in the wilds of East Africa. 
He developed a sagacity all his own. He knew just where the screech 
owl nested and could imitate her call. From him Nature did not 
hide her secrets. He is strikingly good-looking in a family famous 
for its looks, with a woodsman’s walk and an artist’s eye, one that 
with its swift, sidelong glance catches the human race off guard. 
For he looks at life both as a spectator of the drama, one that relishes 
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the grotesqueries of his fellow mortals, and as an Englishman of the 
old school punctiliously carrying out the rules of honourable be- 
_ haviour and paying homage to the religion of his father. He is 
extremely gifted as a painter and at no time happier than when 
seated before an easel, paint brush in hand. He has the most un- 
_ predictable and irrepressible sense of humour of any member of 
_ the family and it is, as I have found to my cost, unsafe on occasion 
to be in his company. From certain deep dug prejudices it is impos- 
sible to win him. 

There was no one Llewelyn cherished more: I used often to hear 
- him say that of all the family he believed Willie to be the most 
naturally poetical. When my husband was lying ill in his outdoor 
shelter, and, after a night of fever, would see Willie come leaping 
over our stile in the first pale rays of dawn, the sight would revive 
him as would a glass of fresh spring water held to the parched lips 
of a man thirsting under a desert sun. 

Of those I have loved in this family of eleven, five are now in the 
grave. I would, in these brief and faltering reminiscences, have 
wished to do homage to their memories, as well as to have conveyed, 
in some small measure, my gratitude to those others whose presence 
in this world sheds light still upon my days. 
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George Moore and the 
Cunard Family’ 


NSCs 


rom Cabinet Ministers to mummers—a favourite word of 
F George Moore’s— you never knew whom you might meet in the 
house of Lady Cunard, but you were plusquam certain never to 
be bored. During his lifetime you were likely to meet George Moore 
there, and after his death his presence was wont to linger, in conver- 
sation and in certain luminous pictures on the walls which he had be- 
queathed to this entrancing magician. Everything about him left a 
distinct, enduring impression. How clearly | remember the sunlight 
on his snowy crest and droopy moustache, his blue marble nursery 
eyes and cherubic complexion, above all his highly individual 
vocabulary and measured diction, which gave an oracular ring to 
his utterances. No Grand Old Man of Letters was ever less pompous. 
His eyes were round with wonder and the delight of discovery. He 
never lost his faculty for surprise. He could make quite ordinary 
things sound strange, a gift often overpraised in writers of an 
infinitely younger generation. Within the golden aura of Lady Cunard 
he was usually docile, but the imp in him found it hard to resist 
shocking some of her guests or arguing perversely for the sake of 
argument. His opinions were calculated to infuriate Bloomsbury, 
though Lytton Strachey agreed with his strictures on the novels of 
Thomas Hardy. 

George Moore’s devotion to Lady Cunard had lasted since 1894 
when he had fallen in love with her, and it was charming to watch 
him preen himself and purr in her presence. Now a selection from 
his letters to her has been published, scrupulously edited and saltily 
annotated by Mr Rupert Hart-Davis, who has also contributed a 
suggestive introduction. Again we hear Moore’s familiar Irish arti- 
1 George Moore: Letters to bagy. Cunard. Edited by Rupert Hart-Davis. (Hart- 

Davis. 27s. 6d.) 

G.M., Memories of George Moore by Nancy Cunard. (Hart-Davis. 25s.) 
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culation; unfortunately we do not hear the exquisite arpeggio of 
Lady Cunard: we can only divine her answers. But these letters ex- 


__ hale a fragrant human warmth which is absent from most of Moore’s 


revised writing, and they show him as an endearing companion. 
Lady Cunard brought out the best in him as she did in many people. 
And the book is a tribute to her constant inspiration. 

To my mind George Moore’s best writing was autobiographical. 
His self-portraits in Memoirs of My Dead Life and Hail and Farewell, 
of which a large portion was composed in Lady Cunard’s country 


house, are so masterly that there seems to be little worth adding to 
_ them. Yet he wanted an official biographer and thought he had found 


one in Mr Charles Morgan, to whom he insisted on the essential 
importance of his letters to Lady Cunard, ‘the principal woman in 
his life’. During forty years of close friendship he must have sent 


_ her over a thousand, for he never installed a telephone, and with all 


the sublime egotism of an artist he wished his biographer to have 
access to these. Lady Cunard can scarcely be blamed for refusing to 
oblige Mr Morgan, who thereupon threw up the sponge. Mr Joseph 
Hone managed to fill in the breach happily without them: his 
biography will long remain ‘standard’. Eventually Lady Cunard be- 
queathed to Mr Sacheverell Sitwell the 276 letters now published, 
most of which belong to the intensely productive latter period of 
Moore’s life, when his passion was distilled into a deep and mellow 
devotion. 

The peeping toms of literature may repine, but there is abundance 
here to satisfy Moore’s votaries. His voice is audible on every page, 
and on some it rises to melliflous eloquence. The famous ‘melodic 
line’ was his before he consciously developed it. Music was un- 
doubtedly one of his greatest bonds with Lady Cunard, who did far 
more for music in England that has been generally appreciated. 
Like Baudelaire who had championed Manet before him, Moore was 
a fervent Wagnerian. In the time of his youth, as M. Cocteau re- 
marked of Baudelaire. ‘il n’y avait pas d’autre attitude possible’. 
Though schooled in Wagner, Lady Cunard evoked Mozart, as Moore 
admitted in one of his most moving and characteristic letters: ‘I said 
to Howard, “She is like music, like Wagner’s music,” and he said, 
“No, not a bit like Wagner’s music.” “You are quite right,” I 
answered, “she is more like Mozart. The Symphony in G/Minor. 
She is as joyous as it.”’’ 

The remembrance of Lady Cunard is more precious to me per- 
sonally than that of George Moore, and it is chiefly on her account 
that this book has absorbed me. In the letter just cited Moore says 
he has been reading Wagner’s letters to Mathilde Wesendonck, and 
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his remarks about these might apply to his own: ‘They roll on 
seemingly for ever yet without wearying one. I wonder what one 
would think of them if the author were not Wagner. Was there ever 
so garrulous a man? Was there ever a man so interested in himself? 
Well, he had the right to be. . . . Dip into any of Moore’s writings 
and we shall find him. Innumerable painters and photographers have 
portrayed him; Max Beerbohm’s caricatures have caught whatever 
these have failed to reveal and his parody in A Christmas Garland is 
a masterpiece of subtle, affectionate mockery: ‘There are moments 
when one does not think.of girls, are there not, dear reader?’ But 
where are we to find anything but pale reflections of Lady Cunard’s 
rare personality? Some facets glitter through Moore’s letters to her 
and some survive in her daughter Nancy, whose recent Memories of 
G.M. help to fill in the background, but no portrait or photograph 
has done her justice. Moore flutters about her with felicitous images, 
but even he fails to capture that restless poetical spirit. 

‘ITremember many of your aphorisms and pithy phrases,’ he writes, 
but alas, he forgets to record them, for he is too.much concerned 
with his own. At one time he says: ‘Your mother thought of you as 
I think of you—hardly as a human being; you always seemed to us 


more like a fairy, a sprite. . . .’ At another: “You are a hard woman 
in many ways, but if you were less hard I don’t think you would 
have held me captive such a long time. . . .. At another: ‘There is no 


one like you, Maud—no one as fascinating, no one as clever, no one 
as good; and every year it seems to me that I see you in a more 
beautiful light.’ And again: ‘The hours I spend with you I look upon 
as a sort of perfumed garden, a dim twilight and a fountain singing 
to it.’ This last abiding image he wove into the dedication of his 
Ulick and Soracha. 

Lady Cunard had always fought shy of his printed dedications, 
but in this case she relented to humour her old friend. Like Rimbaud 
she was involved in modernity. ‘I] faut étre absolument moderne.’ 
When she tired of the Victorian name Maud she decided to call her- 
self Emerald—to G.M.’s comical dismay. And she confessed a secret 
fear to me that his comparison of her to a fountain ‘singing alone 
the sorrows of the water-lilies to the moon’ might make her look 
ridiculous: fortunately this appeared in a very limited edition. Moore 
was delighted by her acceptance: ‘Balzac never wrote well except 
in the dedications of his books, and as I do not want to fall too far 
behind him I am grateful to you for your assistance.’ One cannot 
repress a smile when he proposed to inscribe one of his books: ‘For 
Maud, the incarnate Spring, whom I love as the goats love the spring.’ 
There is a wide gulf between this and Balzac’s dedication of La 
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_ Maison Nucingen to Mme Carraud: ‘Vous, qui étres pour moi tout un 
_ public a la fois éclairci, judicieux et indulgent.’ Lady Cunard shunned 
_ publicity: she would only plunge into print for the sake of art, as 
when she defended Tchekov’s Cherry Orchard against the critic of 
the Daily Express who had written that it had ‘no conceivable rela- 
tion with either drama or literature’. But Moore’s anxiety to dedi- 
cate his works, the fruits of a lifetime of self-discipline and per- 
sistent application, to one who was also judicious and indulgent, 
a whole enlightened public in herself, was a touching trait in his 
character. Apart from the lyrical refrain of his letters, ‘the strain 
of lovely music that has run through my life’, his running comments 
on art and society remind one of his Avowals and Conversations 
in Ebury Street, and there are enough to fill a George Moore almanac. 

Naturally the book contains many references to Lady Cunard’s 
daughter Nancy, whose vivid Memories of George Moore should 
be read in conjunction with it. The delicate relationship between 
the famous elderly author and the brilliant romantic girl, whom he 
encouraged to write poetry, has blossomed into a publication which 
will always rejoice Moore’s admirers and which adds a refreshing 
chapter to literary history. Not only does Miss Cunard paint in the 
Edwardian background, with an intimate delineation of her parents’ 
country house, into which Moore fitted as so many Jares and penates 
rolled into one, long before he retired to Ebury Street, not as a 
hermit but as a venerable high priest of the republic of letters, she 
also draws a living portrait of the lovable eccentric and records 
with uncanny skill his ‘bubbling hot dish of a voice’ and the pungent 
flavour of his talk. It is as if G.M. were standing at her elbow when 
she writes of him, so smoothly do her sentences flow, full of sym- 
pathy and feminine intuition without any hint of sentimentality. 
To her, too, he has written many excellent letters, only a few of 
which have survived the sacking of her house in Normandy during 
the last war. Since her earliest childhood, when he talked to her 
‘in a manner beyond my years’, she captured and retained his tender 
interest. ‘I wish you would turn past times over in your mind,’ he 
once wrote to her, ‘spend an evening or two with the subject, and 
perchance it may flash into your mind in literary form. . . ” Having 
turned past times over in her mind, she has produced a memoir of 
unusual effulgence. 
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Jowett. By Geoffrey Faber. (Faber & Faber. Zos.) 


Benjamin Jowett was born on April 15, 1817, in Peckham. His father 
was an unsuccessful furrier, and to straitened circumstances the 
family joined narrow evangelical views. The boy attended St. Paul’s 
for seven years, living alone in lodgings. He was, and was to remain, 
very shy. His schoolfellows called him Miss Jowett, and it must be 
held doubtful whether, in the narrow sense, he ever achieved much 
virility. But he won an open scholarship at Balliol and was elected 
fellow while still an undergraduate. He was tutor for twenty-eight 
years and Master for twenty-three. Sir Geoffrey Faber’s book, ‘a 
portrait with background’, is in effect a history of Oxford during 
this half-century. It was a half-century which saw the university 
transformed. 

The tractarians had been busy in Jowett’s early years, lending the 
spires and towers some appearance of marking a place of religion. 
But on the October day in 1845 on which Newman asked to be 
received into the Church of Christ any such vision faded. Oxford 
largely reverted to its eighteenth-century state: a church-ridden in- 
stitution, presided over by a handful of dignitaries, in which young 
clergymen, waiting to succeed old clergymen in the rural parishes 
of England, filled in time by giving instruction in mathematics and 
the classical languages to youths who would presently be young 
clergymen in their turn. Yet the university had the respectable 
intellectual standards which had been recovered for it by Oriel 
College. There was something to build on—and Jowett started build- 
ing. When he died in 1893—appropriately in the country-house of 
an ex-pupil who had risen to be a Judge of the Queen’s Bench— 
Oxford, largely secularized, had become in essence a super-public 
school, picking up from Eton and Westminster and Rugby those 
young men whom it presently deposited, disciplined and indoc- 
trinated, at the Bar, on the Treasury Bench, amid the potent anony- 
mities of Whitehall and the strenuous splendours of Delhi. Gone 
were the bad old days of silent professors, idle or ignorant fellows, 
dissipated gentlemen commoners. Not yet come was the day of the 
organizing and researching don, the bleak Germanic pursuit of 
useless learning, the heaving up, along South Parks Road, of stunted 
yet portentous laboratories. Of science, indeed, Jowett remained all 
his life contemptuously ignorant. Although there were fields in 
which he innovated—he was the first Englishman to tackle Hegel 
seriously, and he virtually brought modern philosophy to Oxford — 
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the notion of setting a hand to anything in any literal sense was 
utterly beyond him. Or a foot, for that matter. He held a poor 


_ opinion of the uses of the spade in classical studies, and got on ill 


with young Arthur Evans. 
Jowett was incontestably an excellent Master: clear-headed, 


__ businesslike, liberal-minded but cautious withal. When he went too 


far in any direction, as he did with his contribution to the notorious 
Essays and Reviews, he took care not to go too far in that direction 


again. In the melancholy affair of his salary as Professor of Greek — 
which the Chapter of Christ Church refused to augment for the 
_ benefit of one whom they considered in grave theological error —he 


behaved with discretion and dignity. And this decorum appears to 
have extended to his inner mind. Whatever his final views on the 


_hature and interpretation of Christian dogma, one has no sense— 


as one has with his contemporary Mark Pattison of Lincoln—of 
indecency before the spectacle of his continuing to administer the 
sacraments. It was in this capacity, incidentally, that he was first 
summoned into the presence of Florence Nightingale. That he there- 
upon fell in love with her after a fashion, so that she became the 
dominant influence upon his later years, is the most striking new 
circumstance that Sir Geoffrey brings to light. 

But certainly it is not as a lover that Jowett will be remembered. 
Nor is it as a contributor to the thought of his age, or even as the 
translator and commentator of Plato. For he never, in his maturity, 
quite spoke out; never quite decided whither the humanist should 
lead the clergyman and the clergyman the humanist. He would have 
been glad to further what he called ‘the great work of placing religion 
on a rational basis’. But, quite simply, his talent lay elsewhere. 

What was extraordinary in this fairly ordinary high-powered don 
was his ability to win friends and influence people. It is here that 
Jowett, rather strangely, gets his clear alpha. Rather strangely— 
because there would seem to have been much that would militate 
against success. His shyness approached the morbid; he collected 
useful jests in notebooks; his silences were famously oppressive; his 
attempts at geniality could come out awkwardly rude: there was 
something androgynous about him which must have been initially 
displeasing. But by his pupils he was liked, adored, revered, obeyed. 
And he went all out on that tack. ‘All my time, money, thoughts,’ 
he wrote in his sixties, ‘I would like to devote to gaining influence 
of the best kind: and an increasing influence yearly. I must make the 
best arrangements— get young men and boys around me in the next 
ten years. ...’ And, a little earlier, he notes his resolution ‘to arrange 
my life in the best possible way, that I may be able to arrange other 
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people’s’. As with jests, so with friends. They went into notebooks. 
He would fill pages with mere lists of their names. 

The hazards of indulging such a power-complex are obvious; and 
Jowett has been censured for urging his pupils relentlessly along 
the path of worldly success. Such a censure must at least be drasti- 
cally qualified. It is true that he took an instrumental view of 
academic study. But if his Balliol was a gymnasium, it was not for 
the world’s glittering prizes in themselves that its young men were 
limbering up. They were dedicated to beneficent toil. It was. of 
course, beneficent toil at the top, or near it. In a secure and ordered 
society, cherishing and rewarding merit, it would be unreasonable 
if some of the prizes didn’t follow. 

Yet it seems not quite true that—as Sir Geoffrey would urge— 
Jowett confined himself to teaching young men ‘the simple duty of 
stretching their own minds’. Hearing that a Presbyterian under- 
graduate, drawn to the Church of England, had been inquiring 
whether an unconfirmed person could be admitted to Communion, 
Jowett summoned the young man, subjected him to one of the 
unnerving silences, and said: ‘A man is most likely to be useful in 
the Church in which he has been brought up. Good morning.’ The 
Master had spoken, and it is known that the pupil obeyed. There 
is no encouragement to open-mindedness here. Jowett is speaking 
as with authority in the field of pastoral care. It is curious to reflect 
that the wish to do just this had cost Newman his Oriel tutorship. 
But that is a story in another book: one even better than this very 
good one—Sir Geoffrey's Oxford Apostles, published twenty-five 
years ago. 


J. I. M. STEWART 


CONTEXTS OF CRITICISM by Harry Levin. (Oxford University Press. 
30s.) 
THE APOTHECARY’S SHOP by D. J. Enright. (Secker and Warburg. 21s.) 


A conviction of danger impending over the art they exemplify gives 
both these collections of critical essays a stimulating sense of 
urgency. The practice of criticism, they imply, is threatened today 
from two directions: externally, by those forces of anti-culture 
which endanger not only criticism and art but civilization itself, 
and which can be summed up under the abstract labels of Admass, 
Authority and the Atom; internally, by an Alexandrian tendency to 
footle itself to death. The second of course is a reaction to the first: 
criticism for criticism’s sake; like the old art for art’s sake (a motto 
whose sole surviving representative is oddly the Metro-Goldwyn- 
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_ Mayer lion), is the mark of an aggressive impulse that has lost con- 
_tact with the opposition and turned inwards against itself. Professor 
_ Levin is more concerned with the outer stimulus, with the barbarians 
milling at the gates; Mr Enright with the inner response, the treason- 
able clerks doing crosswords while the citadel blazes. 

As we slide at an increasing speed into the audio-visual epoch, 
_ Professor Levin sees the reading habit itself seriously jeopardized: 
a prospect scarcely lightened by his wry trust that this may prove a 
blessing in disguise to the extent that the photographs in Life are 
superior to the articles in Time. What of serious literature in the 
new dispensation? Superseded as a governess, elbowed off the stage 
as an entertainer, outclassed by professionals as a reporter, uncon- 
_ vincing (though highly recommended by Dr Richards) as a therapist, 
from where can she get her references? These are real and familiar 
fears. As an American academic Professor Levin is possibly better 
situated to confront them than his British equivalents. The dis- 
appearance of the public school system may soon remove certain 
sheltering assumptions from our teachers of Humanities and expose 
them to the thin competitive air which Professor Levin and his 
colleagues breathe with easy familiarity, and Eng. Lit. will have 
to provide more cogent reasons for its continued place in the 
curriculum than those which are failing to preserve the Classical 
Education. Meanwhile the age of specialization is adding to the sum 
of knowledge, but adding also to the problem of assimilating and 
communicating it. ‘More is probably known than at any previous 
time,’ Professor Levin remarks, ‘but to whom is it known at first 
hand?’ Can the isolated advance posts still decipher each other’s 
messages? In this state of affairs the least the literary critic can do is 
to keep his own message simple and keep in touch. Although Pro- 
fessor Levin is sometimes wilfully long-winded, he cannot be faulted 
on the latter count: he has kept abreast with the findings and sound- 
ings going on in the more exact sciences and his consequent range 
of reference and power of analogy serve as a valuable check against 
forgetting that art is only one among many techniques of exploring 
‘reality’. The essay ‘Art as Knowledge’ starts with the reminder that 
every mode of human inquiry is symbolic— ‘there seem to be more 
signs of imagination at work in experimental physics than in con- 
temporary poetry’!—and pursues most suggestively the question: 
how exactly does art operate as a mode of knowledge, and what 
are the features that distinguish it from other, less arbitrarily 
symbolic modes? shy 

The big problems, the functions and methods of art and criticism, 
are the subjects of the most interesting essays. Another group per- 
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forms useful, though not very exciting, tasks, tracing the changing 
meanings of such protean monsters as ‘classical’ and ‘realism’. 
Thirdly, there are pieces of straightforward critical appraisal. Of these 
the most stimulating is ‘Observations on Hemingway’: in it the Pro- 
fessor, alternating the plain man’s pickaxe and the grammarian’s 
gavel, accomplishes a truly Johnsonian work of demolition on the 
idol. Together the fifteen essays amount to a distinguished and 
thoughtful collection. 

After Professor Levin’s full-dress performance from the rostrum 
some of Mr Enright’s reflections seem under-rehearsed. The throw- 
away style in discussing critical problems can lead to sheer chat- 
tiness in the hands of any less responsible exponent of it than E. M. 
Forster, and this is here illustrated by ‘The Use of Poetry’, a piece in 
which Mr Enright takes far too long to reach the point, and then, 
after apologizing charmingly for the delay, never does properly 
arrive. The essay was originally part of a talk given to a WEA 
federation and does not merit printing. However Mr Enright’s work 
in adult education has clearly brought him into collision with the 
maddening obstacles that separate the nourishing book which is an 
acquired taste from the hungry layman. One of these is the existence 
of bad criticism, and one form of bad criticism is ‘the abstract word 
game... with a technical jargon of its own which bears the same 
relation to the pleasures and profits of reading as do the physicists’ 
symbols to the pains of exposure to atomic radiation’. This has 
prompted Mr Enright to reprint an exchange between himself and 
Mr Bateson over a criticism of MacNeice’s poem ‘Snow’ which 
appeared in Essays in Criticism. The piece typifies, as I think Mr 
Enright vigorously proves, wildly rhapsodic, subjective interpreta- 
tion masquerading as the new objectivity, a Druid in a dirty white 
gown trying to pass in the operating theatre. Did Coleridge see half 
as much that wasn’t there in Hamlet as a New Critic can conjure 
out of a simple 12-line lyric? Mr Enright is right to put the irreverent 
query into one’s head, but his alarm at the general state of criticism 
seems excessive. Bad criticism today is surely no worse than its 
counterpart a hundred years ago; the good is as good, and there is 
more of it. I cannot believe matters are so serious that ‘contemporary 
literary criticism is fast losing contact with the literature it is sup- 
posed to be treating’; in fact I doubt whether Empson exaggerated 
could ever do a tenth of the harm that was once wreaked by Aristotle 
misunderstood. 

Mr Enright is better as a practical than a philosophical critic. I 
cannot judge his various pieces on German literature, but I enjoyed 
his essays on Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster, and on Yeats and 
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_ Auden, for their lively and committed quality. He brings, as he 
_ believes a critic should, his whole personality to bear in the task 
_ of judgement, and plays fair, too, so that if one disagrees, at least 
one knows why. Professor Levin writes apropos: ‘What confuses 
us is that people seldom tell us flatly whether they like a thing or 
not. They prefer to pronounce it good or bad. . . . Once we have 
_ reckoned the values held by our critics, their conflicts do not seem 
irreconcilable; their likes and dislikes seem to fit consistently into 
the pattern established by the interplay between their respective 
positions and the work in hand.’ The Apothecary’s Shop, though 
something of a hotch-potch, is unified by this necessary honesty: the 
moral values are not smuggled across the critical frontier but squarely 
and likeably declared. 


JAMES MICHIE 


LITERATURE CONSIDERED AS PHILOSOPHY: THE FRENCH EXAMPLE by 
Everett W. Knight. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


THE IMAGE OF FRANCE by David Tylden-Wright. (Secker & Warburg. 
18s.) 

NosTALciA: A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF MARCEL Proust by Milton 
L. Miller. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


PROUST AND LITERATURE: THE NOVELIST AS CRITIC by Walter A. 
Strauss. (Oxford University Press. 38s.) 


The attitude of even the most intelligent and tolerant Anglo-Saxon 
critic of French literature tends to be that of a man wholly devoted 
to a particularly adorable mistress, yet never quite able to suppress 
a gnawing doubt as to her constancy. 

It is difficult to avoid some such analogy as this after reading, one 
after the other, the two studies by Mr Everett Knight and Mr Tylden- 
Wright. Each gives proof of genuine devotion in his own particular 
way, Mr Knight very stern and intense and professorial, Mr Tylden- 
Wright rather breathless with ardour and not quite knowing what 
to do with his hands: what one finds it difficult to grasp is that their 
affections have a common object. 

It is true that Mr Knight, as he indicates in his sub-title, is dealing 
only with the French aspect of a more generalized phenomenon: the 
way in which, during the present century, literature has gradually 
usurped many of the functions traditionally ascribed to philosophy, 
both in trying to provide a fresh interpretation of man’s experience 
of the world as he comes to know it through the shaping force of 
his own activity, and in aspiring to the status of a moral guide among 
the shifting relationships and confused loyalties of modern society. 
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Mr Knight devotes his opening chapter to Husserl, and particularly 
to Husserl’s concept of ‘intentionality’ as a principal source in the 


development of existentialism. Early epistemology developed from 
the proposition adequatio rei et intellectus, the ancients making no 
distinction between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’; but by the end of 
the last century, these two ways of viewing the world had become 
so widely separated that, in the forms of idealism and empiricism, 
each had come to a dead end. The principal aim of existentialism 
has been, not to restore the fallen supremacy of either ‘subjective’ 
or ‘objective’ interpretations of reality, but to find a third term 
reuniting them. The fault imputed to idealism and empiricism alike 
is that, by laying too much stress on intelligence, they have made 
intelligence a screen shutting us off from a pristine perception of the 
world. Escaping from this false dichotomy, existentialism insists 
on the uniqueness and particularity of human experience (man is 
always in a particular situation), and thus represents a return to 
the concrete, and a recognition that reality is inexhaustible. It is 
towards the end of the chapter that a doubt creeps in, when we are 
told that the whole of the nineteenth century was characterized by 
‘indifference to the object’ —can this really be true of those ornately 
cluttered domestic interiors of the Victorians, of those gadget- 
obsessed heirs of the industrial revolution? 

But the real source of misgiving comes from Mr Knight’s choice 
of exponents for his thesis. How, for example, does Gide come into 
the picture? Because, we are told, Gide ‘inaugurates an ideal (to 
which he adheres in all his creative writing) of the total anonymity 
of the author. . . .’ Yet the quotation that follows, from Amyntas, 
hardly bears out such a categorical assertion; it is merely an effective 
piece of straight descriptive writing, in which Gide had no need to 
intrude himself; and the conception of Gide as a self-effacing writer 
surely goes against the whole tenor of his most characteristic work. 
Mr Knight also makes a lively assault on the notion of Gide as pri- 
marily an aesthete, informing us that, on the contrary, Gide lived 
his works first, and considered their final literary form to be only a 
secondary matter. What more usually strikes one about Gide is a 
perpetual interchange between thought and life, meditation and 
action: he imagines a predicament, incorporates it in a novel, then 
proceeds to live it through. 

With Malraux, Mr Knight is on firmer ground. It is an obvious point 
to make, but I do not recall anyone making it in quite this way up to 
now, how few actual fascists appear in Malraux’s novels. There are 
only solitary individuals pitted against the absurd and the inhuman, 
and it is not difficult to show that the revolt of men like Perken and 
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Garine is metaphysical before it is political. We are also reminded 


_ of how Malraux’s conception of freedom—freedom that somehow 
_ involves an almost intolerable burden—comes very close to that of 
Sartre, as in the passage in Les Noyers de I’Altenburg when Vincent 


Berger, having returned from intrigue and violence in the Near East, 
*... felt himself free— with a piercing freedom not to be distinguished 
from abandonment’. There is a less satisfactory chapter on Saint- 
Exupéry, and a final section devoted to an analysis of an important 
chapter of L’Etre et le Néant—‘Les Structures Immédiates du Pour- 


Soi’. This is an admirably detailed scrutiny of some of the hidden and 
_ More curious mechanisms underlying the ‘world picture’ Sartre 


has constructed, but it tends to cloud rather than clarify the manner 


_ in which literature can claim to have supplanted philosophy. It is 


only in the ‘Conclusion’, in fact, that we find solid ground underfoot 
once more, with the statement that ‘existentialism is . . . the substitu- 
tion of a living ambiguity for a dead absolute’. 

After this strenuous exercise in literary pot-holing, the pleasures 
of The Image of France are those of ordinary daylight rediscovered, 
with all the familiar, reassuring landmarks safely back in place. 
Perhaps, indeed, Mr Tylden-Wright takes them all a little too much 
for granted; he certainly gives us few fresh insights into the country 
he is surveying, and travels with an absolute minimum of critical 
apparatus. He does, however, succeed in conveying his own zest and 
pleasure, which is perhaps why he is at his best on writers with a 
strong regional appeal, like Giono and Bosco, and sadly inadequate 
on Valéry. On the other hand, the portrait of Gide, although it in- 
corporates a maddening device of invoking an imaginary Prosecu- 
tion and Defence, is far more recognizably Gide than the precursor 
of existentialism presented by Mr Knight. 

It is difficult, however, not to be put out of patience by Mr Tylden- 
Wright’s habit of making a valid point, and then letting it fall from 
his nerveless grasp; as when he remarks that ‘. . . Saint-Exupéry, 
Malraux and Camus are alike in giving one the feeling that their 
work is primarily the record of a search. Exactly what it is they 
are looking for one is never sure, any more probably than they were 
themselves, nor even whether they were really seeking to find or to 
lose themselves.’ After that remarkable demonstration of evading 
the issue, it is not altogether surprising to find Mr Tylden-Wright 
producing, a few pages further on, a strong note of moral uplift, 
when he says of Camus: ‘It is, therefore, particularly encouraging to 
learn that at no time, even when held in the grip of the Occupation, 
has he found existence entirely miserable.’ Encouraging to Mr 
Tylden-Wright, perhaps, but liable to plunge his readers into deep 
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gloom. What Mr Tylden-Wright has failed to achieve so far is 
a critical discipline: perhaps a longer and more detailed study of a 
single writer would help. 


There must be many who feel that Proust was his own best — 


psychoanalyst, but Dr Miller makes no claim for his study that 
is not disarmingly modest, and he is certainly not attempting to 
squeeze Freudian interpretations arbitrarily out of the text. One 
supposes him initially to have been fascinated by the rich mine of 
disparate data on neurosis to be found in A Ja recherche du temps 
perdu, and what he has done is to isolate and contrast those veins 
that are already explicit in the text with others that remain sub- 
merged. - 

Some of the more striking observations appear almost casually, 
in parenthesis, as when Dr Miller is discussing the ever-renewed 
cycle by which Proust’s grief was transformed into eroticism, which 
in turn paved the way to further suffering. There is also one 
passage that seems to me to describe admirably how the illusion of 
action is maintained in the novel: 

Change is constant, and yet, as symbolized by the image of the 
three steeples and the three trees, Marcel’s inspiration requires a 
passivity that controls through cognition and perceptiveness 
rather than action. One notes how sensitivities and feelings are 
uppermost in all the characters of his novel, and the processes 
of looking and being looked at, rather than action, are skilfully 
interwoven in such a variety of ways that an appearance of action 
is always given, when it is mainly time that is moving. 

Having always found the jargon of psychoanalysis invincibly ugly 
(but that in itself is no doubt a Freudian give-away!), I can only 
say that I found Dr Miller’s study extremely readable. 

The acuity of Proust’s critical sense must be apparent to even 
the most casual reader of A Ja recherche. In Proust and Literature, 
Mr Strauss has made enlightened use of all the available material 
to show how very deep and far-reaching was this process of critical 
apprenticeship, and how vital to the final achievement of Proust as 
a novelist. Proust clearly possessed the gift of empathy in the highest 
degree, so that his relationship with great writers of the past (Racine 
and Mme de Sévigné are two of the more striking examples) was as 
much a living dialogue as any he held with his contemporaries. 
Moreover, this capacity to get inside the skin of another writer 
proved of immense practical advantage when he came to write the 
novel: how much light is thrown on the characters of A la recherche 
by the detailed analysis of their literary tastes. Mr Strauss rightly 
singles out the Contre Sainte-Beuve, first published only three years 
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_ ago, as marking the vital transition stage between the young essayist 
i and the fully-fledged novelist. In fact, it is his grievance against 
_ Sainte-Beuve that provides the key to Proust’s own achievement: 
_’ ... The man who lives in the same body with any great genius 
has little connection with him; and it is that man whom his friends 
are acquainted with; consequently it is absurd to judge the poet by 
the man or by the talk of his friends, as Sainte-Beuve does. As for 
the man himself, he is but a human being and may perfectly well be 
ignorant of the demands of the poet who lives within him.’ 
ERIK DE MAUNY 


I Like IT HERE by Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 


THE DIVINE AND THE Decay by Bill Hopkins. (MacGibbon and Kee. 
Iss.) 
THE HABIT oF Lovinc by Doris Lessing. MacGibbon and Kee. 155.) 


A reviewer in a monthly has the great personal disadvantage of 
seeing many of his cherished trouvailles and comparisons used up in 
the dailies and weeklies. In my notes on I Like It Here | had jotted 
‘Wodehouse’ down at page eleven (‘Bowen gave a throttled cry’) 
but Mr Toynbee sucked most of the meat from that notion the Sunday 
before publication. On the other hand, the monthly reviewer need 
be at no pains to hazard a smart value judgement, and the points I 
would make about Mr Amis’s new novel to readers already drenched 
With opinions are two simple ones. First, it is almost always lively 
and quite often very funny. Mr Amis’s best comic passages have 
always been written out of a close observation of people and ordinary 
life, so that even his most Wodehousesque moments have a memor- 
able substratum of reality: ‘A burst of neurotic frustration rocked 
Bowen in his seat: it was like putting a new ribbon in his typewriter 
to the accompaniment of a ringing telephone, a waiting taxi and a 
full bladder.’ And, more penetratingly: ‘She did her vigorous head- 
shake, inhaling and shutting her eyes.’ 

In the present book such highspots are relatively infrequent— 
which leads me to my second point. When one heard that Mr Amis’s 
new novel was to be based on his own enforced visit to Portugal 
one had the gloomiest forebodings: in the event he has done wonders 
with material so recent and so unpromising. The pressures operating 
on a-novelist whose first book was as successful as Lucky Jim must 
almost all be of the wrong kind, and having perpetrated the expected 
bad second novel, it seems to me not unwise of Mr Amis to have 
thrown this slight, short fiction to the publishers, agents, serializers, 
income tax collectors and critics whose hot breath he must feel so 
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close behind. But one does hope that the pose of conscientious Philis- 
tinism, so telling in Lucky Jim and which in this book has de- 
generated into a conditioned reflex, is not symptomatic of some 
deeper censor in the author which prevents large tracts of his life 
being available to his art. After all, Mr Amis was a poet first, and 
however thin and narrow his verse may have run in recent years, 
poetic activity presupposes a constant exploration of the limits of 
the writer’s powers. Another novel written so obviously off the top 
as I Like It Here would shake the faith of Mr Amis’s devoutest 
admirers who have valued his work as much for its potential moral 
purpose, intellectual force and deeper feeling as for its undoubted 
ability agreeably to pass the time. And it is no use Bowen replying 
‘Bum’. 

The Divine and the Decay is another book one feels like advising 
the author about rather than criticizing. Its basic plan is fine— 
though it probably looked better in synopsis than it does in the- 
result. Peter Plowart has arranged for his co-leader of a neo-fascist 
party to be assassinated while he himself establishes an alibi far 
from the crime. The whole action of the novel takes place in one 
of the smaller Channel Islands during the course of a few days. 
Plowart’s concern to find out if his plot has worked, and his violent 
and over-weening character, lead to his gradual unmasking. Inter- 
woven with this element of pursuit is the exposition of Plowart’s 
political and philosophical ideas through his response to the 
characters and situations he encounters—the classic recipe of 
Godwin’s Caleb Williams. 

But the novel fails on two counts. If it is to be taken (and I think it 
must) on the plane of realism, Plowart behaves too stupidly to 
engage our concern: the machinery of his self-betrayal is squeaking 
and clumsy. No doubt this is closely connected with the novel’s 
other weakness—its immaturity of invention.‘ Immaturity’ is a 
kind word: some of Mr Hopkins’s passages might have been written 
by Daisy Ashford: ‘Just in case he was bored, he decided to take 
reading matter also, and from the magazines he had brought he 
selected an Anarchist journal and a few old numbers of a publica- 
tion advancing the cause of World Government.’ It is only fair to 
add that the next sentence contains an excellent image. 

Plowart himself —the self-confessed ‘greatest man of our time’, 
the phenomenally successful demagogue, fearless and mature, whom 
women call by surname only—suffers most from the patches of 
comically bad writing and inadequate incident. His behaviour, in- 
deed, suggests not the ruthless politico in strategic exile but rather 
the nastiest boy in the Sixth on summer holiday. All the same, one 
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cannot help admiring the dogged way Mr Hopkins has ploughed 
through all the bits that would have forced most young writers to 
put the MS with their abandoned verse dramas and exposés of school 
life. And, of course, we must wish well to any novelist who conceives 
a form with all the unities which also enables him to tackle the large 
“issues of contemporary life. 
_ One could wish that Mrs Lessing had some of Mr Hopkins’s ‘unpro- 
_ fessional’ qualities. She has an extraordinary talent for what could 
be called the literary side of literature—she can put on an implausible 
Narrative or unsatisfactory situation such a gloss as almost to dazzle 
the reader into accepting veneer for the solid article. The title story 
in her new volume is told through the persona of an elderly and 
glamorous theatrical producer and on a sophisticated magazine level 
is entirely successful. It is only when one goes on to the succeeding 
stories and glimpses the psychological observation and social pene- 
tration at the author’s command that one realizes how unnecessarily 
-tarted up that first story is. Of course, if short stories are to be sold 
well (or, indeed, at all) they must be tailored for a fashionable 
_ market, but it does seem a pity that so much of this copious and 
interesting book should stop short of experiment and dissidence. 

Like Miss Nadine Gordimer, Mrs Lessing uses the contrasts of 
Africa to point her moralities, but though she lacks the former’s 
poetic distinction one feels that she may have greater reserves of 
experience. Her imagination works best, perhaps, with quite ordinary 
people and predicaments, though she can bring off brilliantly such 
tours de force as a locust plague and a boy’s terrifying underwater 
ordeal. Her prose is so serviceable that one feels it could unobtrusively 
stand any strain. One would very much like to see her attempt some- 
thing she felt she couldn’t do. 

ROY FULLER 


A FEELING IN THE AIR by David Hughes. (André Deutsch. 115s. 6d.) 
THis SIDE OF THE TRUTH by Elizabeth Montagu. (Heinemann. 1§s.) 
THE Game by Michael Hastings. (W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 

AUBADE by Kenneth Martin. (Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d.) 
HEAVEN FOR Horses by John Lincoln. (Heinemann. 1s.) 

How much of his experience can a novelist use? How much should 
he use? The five novels under review all suggest these questions, but 
they do not help one to get any closer to the right answers. A young 


writer treating a set of persons and a situation beyond — chronologi- 
cally beyond—his own twenty or twenty-five years 1s obviously 
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setting himself a more ambitious task than an older writer treating _ 


childhood: retrospection functions more effortlessly than imagina- 
tion. The easiest thing — easiest, that is, simply as a starting point —1s 


probably to pick as the central or quasi-autobiographical figure some- 


one a few years younger than oneself; the experience has had just 


long enough to shake down, and is not too far away either to be — 


dimmed by rather desperate remembrances of things long past or 
made vague by future speculation. To take two wildly different con- 
temporary fictional characters, Jim Dixon and Joe Lampton share, 
or appear to share, this age-at-one-remove relationship to their 
creators. 

Mr Hughes is a young man who has chosen in his first novel to 
write about much older people than himself in a situation which 
one cannot suppose he has himself experienced. William Gunner, a 
successful advertising executive, middle-aged, has a nervous break- 
down after his wife’s death, and goes to convalesce in a small Welsh 
border town. He has a sometimes puzzling, sometimes idyllic love 
affair with Venetia Stalybridge, who runs the local hotel, and after 
150 pages the situation comes to its delicately unresolved conclusion: 
‘.... Whatever else remained to be settled could be sorted out in con- 
ference’, says the last sentence, but one should not ask too closely 
what those things are. 

Such a bald resumé gives no idea of the quality of this book, and 
may even thoroughly put off the potential reader. That would be 
a pity, for Mr Hughes has constructed a small and perfect work of 
art. Without straining. without gimmicks, without intruding him- 
self in any way, he tells his extraordinarily self-contained story. The 
treatment is professional (I do not mean slick or usual) from begin- 
ning to end; the sub-plot—Gunner’s involvement with the simple, 
awkward curate—is handled with a fresh treatment which combines 
tenderness and comedy. Throughout the book, I was aware of great 
reserves of power and invention, deliberately held in check to allow 
something flawless to appear. And, fine as this indeed is, I hope next 
time Mr Hughes will give us something bigger, something more full 
of himself and more dangerous. He has shown us that he can do 
almost everything else. 

A Feeling in the Air is ambitious in the most self-effacing of ways: 
This Side of the Truth, on the other hand, is quite frankly a tour de 
force. Sarah Carrington, the first-person-singular of the book, is 
thirteen years old, a poor little rich girl in the South of France: 
implicitly rich, and poor because she lives wholly in a puzzling world 
of adults who seem to act.oddly for oddly unaccountable reasons. 
It is inevitable that, in situation and manner, This Side of the Truth 
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a Public Baby 


PHILIP O’CONNOR 
Introduction by Stephen Spender 


‘Extraordinary and original. . . . Marvellous descriptions of 
places and people.’ JOHN LEHMANN, BBC CRITICS. 


‘A writer who can transcend the tired prose-styles of our 
time. .. . As true and moving an autobiography as I have read 
for years.’ PHILIP TOYNBEE, THE OBSERVER. 


“An alarming little masterpiece. . . . He [enters] the ranks of 
first-class contemporary writers with this remarkable and 
haunting book.’ JOHN RAYMOND, NEW STATESMAN. 18/- 


The Antiphon DJUNA BARNES 


A verse play by the author of Nightwood. ‘I feel myself that 
The Antiphon is one of the greatest things that have been 
written in our time.’ EDWIN MUIR. 18/- 


The Birds ARISTOPHANES 
An English version by Dudley Fitts 


This fresh translation of Aristophanes’ barbed comedy about 
Cloudcuckooland takes its place beside Mr Fitts’s highly 
successful versions of the LYSISTRATA and THE FROGS. 15/- 


Collected Poems MICHAEL ROBERTS 


This collection has been edited and arranged by the poet’s 
widow, Janet Adam Smith. She has prefaced the poems with 
a long biographical memoir. 18/- 
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It is our pleasure and privilege this year 


to record certain extracts from the Schweppshire Roll, wherein are 
recorded the names of Schweppshire Lads who have Made Good 


ET us present for a start J. O. Crate. 
His parents were poor but they 
were tremendously kind to him. At his 
School there was not a single unkind 
master. The weather was mostly good 
and though he was the youngest child 
he was never spoilt, nor, alternatively, 
was he ever in the least bashed. His 
young parents soon treated him as if he 
were one of their own generation; and 
an atmosphere of affectionate friendli- 
ness pervaded Bean Hall Quarry Field, 
the lowly site of their cottage. 
After a happy year as a gnome- 
carver’s apprentice, Crate was soon 


. 


writing books all about pleasant sub- 
jects with titles like Sunset over the 
Rushes and Cotswold Cupid, which 
mixed up young people with nature, 
but in a harmless way. The only sad- 
ness in his life was that none of these 
books sold more than 450 copies. 

How did the change come? It may 
have been the occasion when he became 
so tremendously nice to his mother that 
she got fed up and called him sloppy- 
chops. Then there was the unexpected 
effectiveness of his reply—‘*You nasty 
old hay bag’’. There was the sensation, 
leading to quite a big sale, when his 
“Birdsong and Dawning’? was mis- 
printed as “ Yawning’’, trebling the sales. 
Anyhow it was about this time that 
Crate suddenly achieved a successful 
Angry Young Manhood. He wrote a 
novel showing up, in exceptionally thin 
disguise, the rottenness of his prep. 
school: he created a new philosophy in 
his No Go: he cut his aged Father dead 
“because’’, he said ‘‘of his unpleasant 
limp”. Everybody loved it, everybody 
bought his books, and he now lives in 
luxury, more tremendously angry than 
ever, although every now and then, be- 
hind locked doors, he arranges flowers, 
pats the head of his Alsatian, and writes 
secret letters, which he never posts, to 
his sweet old nurse. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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should taste a little of both The Go-Between and The Catcher in the 
Rye, and, like those two dissimilar books, it manages often to be 
poignant and funny when sheer brute fact should have made it 
_merely depressing. Sarah says of her step-father that he ‘hadn’t the 
faintest idea how difficult it was to be with people who were 
- quarrelling all the time and hiding and talking in riddles without 
ever saying what was really happening, but still trying to get me 
on their side’; but she has resilience, and also a child’s best armour 
against adult shocks—a slightly bored self-centredness, which can 
come in useful well into adult life. I shan’t make any such state- 
‘ment as that ‘Miss Montagu understands children’s minds’, because 
_ Sarah is too particular and explicit to stand for a whole age-group; 
but an individually convincing character has certainly been created 
with tremendous skill. The only thing that worried me was that a 
good deal of the idiom seemed vaguely American rather than 
English, and therefore a little off-centre. But perhaps no _ post- 
Salinger writer on adolescence can quite escape this—or perhaps 
rich little English girls on the Riviera really do think and talk in 
/ such a way. 

The Jamaican boy who is the central character of The Game is 
only a year older than Sarah Carrington, and yet that year makes a 
great difference: Sex and General Ideas have come into operation, 
and perhaps it is simply this fact (the inevitability of it, and the 
tedious messiness), not Mr Hastings’s nineteen-year-old talent, that 
makes The Game a less interesting book. Andy’s black skin and 
foreignness in London, the background of bombed sites and pointless 
ritual games—these are well done. But the first fumblings with sex, 
and the hazy half-adult notions about life, God, the world, etc, 
are as boring in print as they were thrilling or puzzling when one 
first experienced or thought them. Mr Hastings stands at the age- 
at-one-remove relationship to his subject, but—in ten years’ time, 
say—when he is less convinced of the intrinsic interest of half- 
bakedness, perhaps he will manage to re-cast the theme of adoles- 
cence. Again, one can’t help bringing in Salinger; Holden Caulfield 
is half-bakedness incarnate, but his Sex and General Ideas are implicit 
in his idiom, not set down in terms which one feels one is meant to 
agree with. 

Aubade is by an even younger writer, and here there doesn’t seem 
to be any question at all of whose experience is being re-lived, or at 
least day-dreamed into existence. Some critics have, | think, con- 
centrated too much on the relationship between Paul, the central 
character, and Gary, the medical student. This is only a pretty 
ordinary mid-adolescent fantasy (which does not preclude that it 
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ANOUILH 


SANSOM 


MONTGUERRE 


Restless Heart is a translation of La Sauv 
an early play by Jean Anouilh. The them 
tragedy, shot through with farce: a pove 
stricken girl trying to come to terms 
wealth and the promise of ease and happin 
The translation is by Lucienne Hill. 10s 


Clive Sansom’s new verse sequence 
Cathedral evokes the spirit of an Engli 
cathedral. It is direct and vigorous, showii 
great virtuosity in the handling of differ 
metres and verse forms. 10s 5 


Jean-Marc Montguerre’s first novel cuts cle 
across the fashionable disenchantment of s 
many young French writers. Thou Shalt Lo 
is an unashamedly idealistic study of adol 
cents growing up in wartime. 12s 
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Anthony West 


PRINCIPLES & PERSUASIONS 


“Pap is pap and not good red meat,” writes Anthony 
West in his introduction to this splendidly vigorous collec- 
tion of his literary essays. 


His twenty-seven subjects are as diverse as Shaw, Churchill, 
Florence Nightingale, Charles Dickens, Alfred de Vigny, 
T. E. Lawrence and H. G. Wells. 


Even those who disagree with his opinions must admire the 


boldness and felicity with which he advances them. (21s) 
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often becomes fact). What is more important—it certainly makes 
the book more unpleasant—is the crafty young ‘Sod you Jack, I’m 
all right’ ethos which seems to be approved of. Coldness and cal- 
culated heartlessness don’t seem to appear much as adolescent 
qualities in fiction, though we all know that in life they indeed are. 
But I found it hard to believe in quite the repulsive degree to which 
‘Mr Martin’s Paul (and others in the book) go in their chilly selfish- 
ness. Where Mr Martin himself will go from here I don’t know, but I 
| Suggest that, if he has ideas of keeping on this tack, he should read 
‘Denton Welch, who might do a good turn by frightening him off 
adolescence altogether: Paul is a sort of steel-plated Maiden Voyage 
Denton. I wonder just how much is under the steel plate. 

Mr Lincoln’s book has a heartlessness of a quite different and 
much more attractive kind. I was reminded of early Anthony Powell 
—From a View to a Death, for example—for Mr Lincoln has the 
same astringent manner, in situation and style. Italy (‘a paradise 
for horses, hell for women’) is systematically debunked in the 
picaresque adventures of the hero, Pete, who begins his journey 
on page four with an abortive seduction which leaves him penniless, 
and ends it on the last page arm in arm with two leech-like policemen 
on the Swiss frontier. In between, he gets into almost every kind of 
trouble one can imagine, but always emerges with his pleasantly 
hard-boiled naiveté intact. This may not be the real Italy, but it 
is a splendidly authoritative exaggeration. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


BRUTUS’S ORCHARD by Roy Fuller. (Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 
Worps FOR THE WIND by Theodore Roethke. (Secker & Warburg. 
15S.) 

Mr Roy Fuller and Mr Theodore Roethke have this in common, that 
their poems often grow from a scrutinizing of small objects, animal, 
plant or inanimate. They are enlargers of physical detail, rather than 
dissecters of large abstractions, though Mr Fuller likes to relate his 
observations to abstract concepts and to test the aptness of his judge- 
ments by reference to social or moral laws. For him, a poem may 
begin by considering the eggs of a lungworm, but you can be fairly 
certain that it will end by brooding on anything from the nature of 
art to the doctrine of original sin. Mr Roethke, at the end of a poem 
on carnations, will still be considering carnations. His poems have 
their roots in the soil, or in the blood, but not in society as such: 
Mr Fuller remains a social writer, doggedly intent on nurturing 
the relationship between man and his environment, and finding the 
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Everyman’s 
Dictionary of 
Literary 
Biography: 
English and American 


D. C. Browning M.A.,; B.LITT. 
New compilation replacing the 
old Short Biographical Diction- 
ary of English Literature in 
Everyman’s Library. The 2,250 
entries cover in one volume in 
Everyman’s Reference Library 
the entire range of English and 
American literature from earliest 
times to the present day. 20/- 
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TWO NEW NOVELS 


Odd Woman Out 


Another detective story by 
Sebastian Fox 
pseudonym of the late 


Gerald Bullett 


George Lydney, the rosy-cheek- 
ed solicitor, is again the unofficial 
investigator, with his old friend 
Chief Inspector Jannock and 
other entertaining characters, in 
a surprising sequence of events. 


13/6 
Gowns and 
Satyr’s Legs 
Lewis Gibbs 


A dangerous and horribly pain- 
ful situation develops for a 
schoolmaster of strict integrity 
and loyalty. 13/6 


F. L. LUCAS 


Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College: 
Cambridge, and University Reader in’ 
English. 


The Search for 


Good Sense 


Four Eighteenth Century 
Characters : 


JOHNSON, CHESTERFIELD, 
BOSWELL, GOLDSMITH 


A year or so ago Mr Lucas achieved 
a considerable success with his 
delightful book on Style. His new 
book is a study of four 18th century 
characters in which he discusses 

what we, today, may learn from them 
as well as about them. 


CASSELL 352 pp. Demy 8vo, 25/— net 
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true solaces in art. They are both recognizably inhabitants of the 
‘same world, at the same period: that Mr Fuller hankers in his poetry, 
‘though without much hope, after some kind of human order which 
will not further dwarf man’s stature nor insult his intelligence, 
makes him the more immediately relevant of the two, though rele- 
vance argues its own scales of ambiguity. What one can say with 
Certainty is that Mr Fuller’s allegiance is always to clear thinking 
-and common sense, while Mr Roethke trusts in his green fingers. 

_ Words for the Wind is a selection from four books, the product 
of some fifteen years continuous concern with poetry. Mr Fuller’s 
Brutus’s Orchard is his third book of poems since the war, during 
which time he has written three novels of a kind, and quality, rare 
“among poets—that is to say, novels that are ends in themselves, not 
poetic exercises. What one wants now is Mr Fuller’s Selected Poems, 
so that a clearer picture can be given of his whole achievement. 
His three post-war books, taken singly, suffer rather from a 
similarity of subject and viewpoint, leading in turn to a certain 
monotony of mood. The best poems in them will gain greatly when 
they are set against his poems of the war years, more moving because 
of their haunting sense of separation, their visual brilliance, but with 
the same questing intelligence, the same candid reactions animating 
the poems of both periods. 

There are several important successes among these new poems; 
the mythological sonnets, for example, of which seven appeared 
in this magazine, the beautiful ‘One and Many’: 

Awake at five, I am surprised to see 

Across the flocculent and winter dark 

Windows already yellow: and am touched 

By the unconscious solidarity 

Of the industrious world of normal men 

With art’s insomnia and spleen, 

As unaccountably as when 

A long-dead negro plays through a machine. 
‘Ambiguities’, ‘To A Girl in the Morning’, ‘The Day’, ‘Elementary 
Philosophy’ — each of these has the authentic Fuller clarity of con- 
ception, the firm physical placing, the anguished concern, and final 
saving irony. Mr Fuller has a proper care for the precise meaning 
of words, but puts small trust in their ability to compensate for a 
lack of content. He has a proper distaste for what both he and I 
were trained early to regard as bull—and by that word he would, 
| think, in relation to poetry mean anything that was not necessary 
to the sense of the poem, that was not—and we come back to the 
term — strictly relevant. In consequence, his poetry has a swept, tidy 
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air about it, altogether fitting to one who inhabited the Petty Officers’ 
Mess before he graced the Wardroom. 
It is in the ‘Dialogue of the Poet and His Talent’, however, that — 

Mr Fuller most clearly defines his position. Talent having demanded 
an attitude ‘in which the crude world and my words would marry 
like a joint’ and the Poet, after agreeing in theory, being forced to 
admit to an inconstancy of heart that prevents him from either 
being committed or standing apart, Talent has the last say: 

Then I must be content with images: 

At worst the eyes’ own coloured stars and worms, 

At best all the reflective mind affirms; 

Wishing to people steppe, metropolis 

And littoral, yet only finding room 

To note inadequately on my pages 

The senseless cataclysms of their doom; 

While coiled in others sleep new words, new ages. 
Mr Roethke’s best poems seem to me, almost always, his shortest 
and most factual: the flower and animal poems, the love poems. He 
can write like Patience Strong: 

Keep faith with present joys refuse to choose 

Defer the vice of flesh the irrevocable choice 

Cherish the eyes the proud incredible poise 
as Well as like, at different times, Edward Lear and D. H Lawrence. 
He has Lear’s faith in nonsense, Lawrence’s ability to become the 
animal he describes; but the poet he most recalls is E. E. Cummings. 
That one has named some affinities is not to suggest Mr Roethke 
lacks individuality. He has, on the contrary, remarkable freshness: 
his language is never stale, the poems dance and hop about the page 
with the gaiety of children. I do not see, as some have suggested, 
that Mr Roethke is a major American poet, for Cummings liberated 
form for him, and it is the small, perfect likenesses that one prizes, 
rather than the anarchy, beguiling as it is, of the longer pieces in 
‘Praise to the End’! 

As well as faithfulness of outline, the nature poems have a rare 

lyrical compassion: 

A gull rides on the ripples of a dream, 

White upon white, slow-settling on a stone; 

Across my lawn the soft-backed creatures come; 

In the weak light they wander, each alone. 

Bring me the meek, for I would know their ways; 

Iam a connoisseur of midnight eyes. 
Mr Roethke’s herons, bats, and slugs are confidently and economi- 
cally created, his idiom is that of a man talking among his family 
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| of their garden and loved objects, recounting incidents, inventing 
fantasies, always describing. It is enormously accomplished, re- 

Juvenating writing, sharp and tender by turns, but always supple 

and relaxed: 

: I saw a young snake glide 

Out of the mottled shade 

And hang, limp on a stone: 

A thin mouth, and a tongue 

Strayed, in the still air. 


It turned; it drew away; 
Its shadow bent in half; 
It quickened, and was gone. 


I felt my slow blood warm. 
I longed to be that thing, 
The pure, sensuous form. 
And I may be, some time. 
ALAN ROSS 


| JUST PUBLISHED 


WILLIAM COOPER 
Young People 


Youth between the two world wars, when accepted values 
were being questioned and social distinctions were becoming 
less apparent. By the author of Disquiet and Peace. 16s 


NADIA LEGRAND 
The Rainbow has Seven Colours 


The portrait of a woman seen through the eyes of seven 
people. Book Society Recommend. 12s 6d 


Cc. P. SNOW 


The first five volumes of the ‘Lewis Eliot’ sequence of novels 
are now available in a uniform edition with a striking new 
jacket by Sydney Nolan. The Masters, The Light and the Dark, 
Strangers and Brothers, Time of Hope, The New Men. (10s 6d 
each.) Also available, Homecomings (15s). To be published 
March 27, The Conscience of the Rich (15s). 
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DONALD WETZEL is 36 and is at present working as sexton at St. Philip’s 
In The Hills Episcopal Church in Tucson, Arizona. He is married to a writer, 
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The Guest is one of the stories in Albert Camus’s new book I’Exil et la 
Royaume, which will be published in English translation by Hamish Hamil- 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 5, Number 4, will be out in mid-March and 
will contain among other contributions 
Alain Robbe-Grillet: The Shore 
A. O. Chater*: Dr Bendberg’s Mirror 
Mario Tobino: A Visit 
Angus Wilson: Mood of the Month—III 
Sylvia Sprigge: Umberto Saba, Poet of Trieste 
Anthony Quinton on Nathanael West 
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